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| THE 
PARALLEL. 


HERE is nothing pleaſes the hu- 
man Imagination ſo much as the 
contemplating ſtrange and wonderful 

Objects; which is the true Reaſon that 

the common ſort of People are ſo very fond of 

the Marvellous, and ſo ready to exalt every 

Tranſaction, which has any thing in it odd or 
ſingular, into a Prodigy. On the other hand, 


as it is the Characteriſtick of a ſolid Judgment, 


to diſtinguiſh Cauſes through Clouds of Effects, 
ſuch as pique themſelves upon having ſuperior 
Underſtandings, take the contrary Road, and will 
not allow any thing to be wonderful; becauſe that 
ſeems to imply the Cauſe of it to be impenetrable. 
And thus the Bulk of the World may be divided 
into two ſorts of People, one who really won- 
der at every thing, and the other who affect to 
wonder at nothing, 

But in reſpect to this, as well as other things, 


there is a middle Road, for the few who are 


content to uſe the Faculties of the Mind, for the 
Purpoſes to which they are proportioned, and 
who, as they would be aſhamed, to give ground 
for a Suſpicion of their hw ſhorter-ſighted than 


their 
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their Neighbours, ſo they would as readily bluſh, 
if detected in an Attempt to impoſe upon the 
Judgment of the reſt of Mankind, by pretend- 
ing to ſee further than human Abilities will per- 
mit. It is one thing to be amazed at a piece of 
Machinery, and another to ſpeak with Reve. 
rence of the planetary Syſtem. In ſhort, it is 
Weakneſs to gape like a Clown at St. Dunſtan's 
Cleck, and it is as great Weakneſs to toſs up 1 
one's Noſe at an Orrery, or any other uſeful 0 
Inſtrument of as noble Contrivance. I 

We have lately ſeen a certain Tranſaction in b. 
Ireland, become the common Topic of Con ver- 
ſation, on account of ſome ſurpriſing Incidents N. 
that attended it; and this I think natural enough: 
but it ſeems to me much ſtranger than the Story, 
that in moſt Companies you find People ready to 
determine upon a Matter of Fact, independent of 
Evidence, juſt as their Caft of Mind leads them, 
Some, becauſe the Story is ſtrange, will needs 
have it true, which is whimſical enough ; but 
what is ſtill more whimſical, is the oppoſite Opi- 
nion; that becauſe it ſeems ſtrange, therefore i 
is altogether incredible. To combat this ſort of 
Partiality, and to enlarge the Proſpect of this ſort 
of People, who will needs ſuſpe& the Truth df 
every thing which does not fall immediately with 
in the Light of their Conceptions; I though 
it might not be amiſs, to exhibit to them a fenſ}409 
examples of the ſame ſort, which occurred to mer 
in a priv.te Diſcourſe upon this Subject, ant ght 
which had ſuch an Effect on the Circle of People. 
to whom they were firſt told, that I have theifferee 
Approbation to ſupport me in giving them to thÞ4 o 
Publick. | on. 

As there are abundance of ſtriking Paſſages i vat, 
the Life of our famous Richard the Third, — F liv 
f Td Hiſto 


12 
| Hiſtory ſeems to have exerciſed the Pens of moſt 
of our Authors, whether Poets or Politicians, as 


| much or more than that of any of our Kings. The 
famous Sir Thomas More, who was his Cotempo- 


| rary, or at leaſt lived nearer his Time than any 
| other Writer we have, has thought fit to paint 
him in the blackeſt Colours; and his Authority 
| has gone a great way with ſucceeding Writers. 
The immortal Shateſpear has given us a Draft 
of him in another Style; and I dare ſay the 
Poet's Picture is full as like him as that drawn 
in by the Orator. Honeſt Buck, becauſe ſome of 
er- his Anceſtors had received Favours from King 
Richard, undertook , out of mere Gratitude, to 
Iwhite- waſh him a little, and I know moſt Peo- 
ple think he has erred as much on the other fide : 
For my part, I will not enter far into this mat- 
er, becauſe it does not concern me; but ſhall 
ontent myſelf with obſerving, that beyond all 
queſtion, the generality of our Writers have done 
nis Prince great wrong, both as to his Perſon 
nd his Mind; ſince the Sco777fp Hiftorians, who 
ere unprejudiced, and therefore moſt likely to 
ell the Truth, acknowledge that Richard Duke 
f Glouceſter was a handſome, courteous, and 
aliant Prince, of all which Facts they had con- 
ſenient Opportunities of being fully ſatisfied. 

This Richard Duke of Glouceſter, 1n the Year 
$409, in the eighth Year of the Reign of his Bro- 
er Edward the Fourth, had an Amour, or for 
ght I know contracted a private Marriage with 
me Lady of Quality, for the three Roya! Brothers 
ere equally given that way; and towards the latter 
d of the ſame Year this Lady brought him a 
dn. His Father took care to have him ſent 
g Nivately to nurſe at a Country Village, where 
, ſohff lived till he was ſeven Years old, taking the 
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good Woman who brought him up for his Mo. 
ther, knowing no other Name than that which 
had been beſtowed upon him at the Font, which 
was the ſame as his Father's, Richard. If any 
ſhall enquire what reaſon there was for keeping 
him thus in Obſcurity, ſince in thoſe Days, as 
well as in the preſent, it was not thought any 
great Scandal to a young Prince to have a Son 
born out of Wedlock ; I ſhall anſwer, that be. 
ſides the common Cauſes that any body may ſur. 
miſe, there are ſome which from Hiſtory ap-. 
ear ſufficiently cogent, and to the purpoſe, # 
or the very Year this Child was born, King 
Edward was taken Priſoner, and King Henn] 
the Sixth reſtored ; which certainly was reaſfonſ# 
enough for the Duke of Gloucefter, if he had any : 
Affection for his Child, to endeavour at con ! 
cealing him. For the four next Years all thing ( 
were involved in Blood and Confuſion, and i ( 
the fifth the Duke of Glouceſter married th 1 
Princeſs of Hales, Relict of Edward, Son t it 
Henry the Sixth; both which Princes are ſaid v 


how truly I know not, to have been killed b v 
the Duke of Glouceſter's own Hand: but how h 
ever that might be, the Marriage is Cauſe ſufif} 2 
cient for keeping the Child in ſo great Privacy} hi 
and in an abſolute Ignorance of his Birth. th 
When Richard Plantagenet was ſeven Vea 10: 
old, he was removed from the Care of his Nur th. 
to the Houſe of a Latin School-maſter, near Lu de 
terworth in Leiceſterſhire, in that very Yap loc 


when the Succeſſion to the Crown was reſtore 
to the Houſe of York by Act of Parliamer 
There the Boy continued eight or nine Yea 
fill unacquainted with his Deſcent, and know! 
nothing more, either of his Lineage or Fortu 
than that once a Quarter a Gentleman, who te 


ES] 


him he was no Relation to him, diſcharged his 
Board, and put ſome Money in his Pocket. In 
this Situation, his Maſter, having a Taſte for the 
Claſſic Writers, took pains to inſtruct him both 
in the Hiſtorians and Poets ; and Richard himſelf 
having a Genius for Learning, applied himſelf 
ſodiligently, that before he left Schoc! he began 
to reliſh, as well as underſtand them, particularly 
Horace; which then, and ever after, was his fa- 
vourite Author, and the choſen Companion of 
his melancholy Hours. 

When he was about fifteen Years old, this Gen- 


| tleman, who took ſo much care of him, carried 
him to a very fine Houſe, where he paſſed 
through ſeveral ſtately Apartments, till at laſt 
| he was introduced to one where a Perſon richly 
habited, and adorned with the Enfigns of the 


Garter, waited for him, aſked him abundance of 
Queſtions, examined not his Features only, but his 
Limbs, enquired ito the Progreſs he had made 
in Learning, ſpoke kindiy to him, and when he 
went away gave him ten Pieces of Angel Gold, 
worth ten Shillings a- piece. Some Months after 
his Guardian came again, and brought with him 
a Horie, and other Accoutrements, and carried 
him from the Place where he was at School to 
the King's Camp near Letceſter, where he was 
ſoon introduced to the Royal Tent of Richard 
the Third, who emoraced him with great Ten— 
derneſs, and told him he was his Son; adding 
ſoon after theſe remarkable Words: © To-mor- 
row, Child, I muſt fight for my Crown, and 
aſſure yourſelf if I loſe that, I will loſe my Life 
alſo; but I hope to preſerve both. Do you 
ſtand in ſuch a Place, (naming a Spot out of 
Danger) till the Battle ſhall be over, and if I 
am victorious, come to me, I wil! then own 

you, 


A 
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you, and provide for you. But if I ſhould be 
to unfortunate as to loſe the Battle, then ſhift 
as well as you can for yourſelf ; but be ſure 
never to mention your being my Son, for there 
will be no Mercy ſhewn to one ſo nearly related 
to me.? 
Before I proceed further, I muſt obſerve that 
theſe were two critical Inter views, and agree per- 
fectly well with the Hiſtory of this King's 
Reign, The firſt happened ſoon after the Death 
of the Prince of Wales, his only Son by the 
Queen, which was a Circumſtance that muſt na- 
turally inſpire the King with greater Tenderneſs 
for his only ſurviving Offspring. We may well 
ſuppole that this induced him to ſee the Lad, 
which he had not done before ; but ſtill he never 
owned him: for which there is another pregnant 
Reaſon, the Queen was then living; whereas 
ſhe was dead before the laſt Interview, which 
probably determined his Majeſty as much to dif. 
cloſe this Secret, as the Circumſtances he was then 
in. But now, to proceed in my Relation. 
Young Richard Plantagenet was a Spectator 
of this decifive Battle from an Eminence near 
Leiceſter Bridge, till he heard the News there of 
the King's loling the Field, and being himſelf 
mortally wounded. He then made all the haſte 
he could to London, where he fold his Horſe 
and fine Clothes; and the better to conceal him- 
ſelf, and at the fame time ſecure an honeſt Live- 
lihood, he bound himſelf Apprentice to a Brick- 
layer. By this prudent Contrivance he eſcaped 
all Danger during the ſuſpicious and ſanguine 


A A . 


Reign of Henry the Seventh, who cut off with- if 


out Mercy, as King Richard foreſaw, all who 
were in any degree related to the Houſe of Tor. 
But as the Remembrance of his Birth filled 

the 
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the Breaſt of Richard Plantagenet with many 
t Cares and Apprehenſions, he ſtudied Privacy 
and Retirement as much as poſſible; and as the 
e Tincture he had received of a liberal Education 
enabled him to converſe with the beſt Authors, 
he choſe rather to amuſe his melancholy Hours 
it WW with a Book, than to mingle in the Diſcourſe 
of thoſe with whom he was obliged to work. 
S He ſpent in this manner, not only the Days 
th of his Youth, but thoſe of his Manhood, 
he | nay even of his old Age; for he was drawing 
a- towards fourſcore before he found a Perſon to 
1s | whom he thought it ſafe to confide his Secret; 
ell and the manner of his divulging it was thus. 
d, About the Year 1544, Sir Thomas Moyle bought 
er the Eſtate of Eaſtwell in the County of Kent, 
ant where he determined to build a new Seat, and 
gas by ſome Recommendation or other, Richard 
ich | Plantagenet was employed there as a Bricklayer. 
dif- when this Houſe of EKaſtwel!-Place was finiſhed, 
hen Sir Thomas Moyle came down to fee it, which 
might be probably in 1546, and obſerving that 
this old Bricklayer, who was then employed 
about the Out-Houſes, retired, whenever he had 
e of I Moments Leiſure, with a Book in his Hand, 
afelf which he read, till being quite ſpent, he fell 
aſte aſleep: Sir Thomas had the Curioſity to take up 
or ſe this Book, while the old Man was faſt, and was 
Um- Tery much ſurprized to find it the Works of 
Ver Worace, He queſtioned him thereupon ver 
rick- rictly, as to his ſkill in Latin, and finding him 


ior 
near 


aped petter verſed in that Language than was in thoie 

imes uſual, he ſhewed a ſtrong inclination to be 

vith- ftequainted with his Story. 

As ſo many Years were run ſince the fatal Battel 

York. pf Leiceſter, and as Richard Plantagenet was 

der no great fears from ſo mild an Adminiſtra- 
| I | tion 
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68) 
tion as that of Edward the Sixth, he at laſt con- 
ſented to Sir Thomas Mr)ic's requeſt, and run 
over ingenuouſly, the moving Tale of his Miſ. 
fortunes, in the manner in which J have related 
it. Sir Thomas touched with pity, by ſo unex- 
pected a Recital of the Miſeries endured by a 
Plantagenet, and withal having a deep Reſpect 
for the venerable Perſon of the good old Man, 
Whoſe grey Hairs ſeemed ſo many unqueſtionable 
Evidences of his Veracity, comforted him under 
his hard Lot, and afſured him that he ſhould Þ 
have the uſe of his Houſe freely, ſo long as 
he lived. I am infinitely obliged to you, Sir, re- 
plied the unhappy Richard; but as you have x 
large Family, and many Dependants, and as ! 
have been long uſed to Silence, and Retirement, 
permit me to ſpend the laſt lingering Moments of 
my Life in that Privacy I love. There is, behind 
your Out-Houſes, a Field where, with your leave, 
I might buiid an Apartment, of a fingle Room, 
near enough to enjoy your Bounty, which I thank. 
fully accept, and yet, at ſuch a Diſtance, as ma 
ſecure that Peace, wherein all my Pleaſure lies. 
The Knight willingly granted him his Per 
miſſion, and Richard {con raiſed his Palace of 
fingle Room, There he ſpent the ſhort Re 
mainder of his Days in quiet, and having pal 850 
ſed through a long and innocent Life, expire: 
when he was upwards of Fourſcore; and as h =, 
had lived upon the Kindneſs of Sir Thomas Moy 1 
ſo the ſame charitable Care attended him to i - 
Grave, and took care to leave an authentic Mt = 
morial of his Birth and Misfortunes. TI 
Houſe of Eaſtwell Place, came afterwards in 


eat 


Pl 


the Poſſeſſion of the eldeſt Branch of the nob 17 

Family of Finch, and it is to the laudable Cu Py 

ofity of the late Hcaeage, Earl of Wincbelſea, Ay 
Noblem 
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Nobleman whoſe Virtues threw a Shade on the 


c Age in which he lived, that we owe the ſeve- 
q | ral Particulars I have given the Reader. They 
vere frequently the Topics of that good Man's 
5 Converſation, who would ſometimes ſhew that 


| Spot in his Park, upon which the Houſe of dd- 
| Richard ſtood, and which had becn pulied down 
I | by the FarPs Father; but I, faid .that moſt 


f worthy Lord, had it reached my time, would 
ale | ſooner have pulled down that, pointing to his 


own Houſe, than this; and as a Teſtimony of 


EY | the Truth of this remarkable Hiſtory, he was 
b wont to produce the following Entry in the 

A Reviſter of the Pariſh-Church of Eaftce!!. 

as | * | | 

1ent, 


Anno Domini 1550. 
tl R7CHARD PLANTAGENET was Ju. 


hind ried the twenty-ſecond Day of D cube Aan 
ea ve, 
ut ſupra. 
.OOM) 
hank: 


It does not appear, by the Regiſter, whether 


S 1) Whe was buried in the Church, or in the Church- 


hes. Wy 2rd z neither is his Age taken notice of, but 
, 5 hat may be eaſily, and certainly collected, as 
eo Well from Circumſtances, as from the Date aſ- 
rt RYE ned by himſelf, for the time of his Birth, IIe 
18 Pes ſixteen Years old, or thercabouts, when 
X pir ing Richard fell at the Battel of Leiceſter; now 
2 Pat Battle was fought upon the 229 of Augie 


0 Y48 5, and from thence to 1 550 is fixty-five Years, 
onſequently Richard Plantagenet was Fourſcore 
d One. Such was the Life, and ſuch the 
„ Bath of a Perſon, who according to the ordi- 
ards in ary Courſe of things, ſhould have led quite a 
he nomfferent Life, which perhaps, might ar con- 
ble Cuſicted him toa Death of a different kind. K one 
belſea, N our Hiſtorians, none of our Writers of fecret 
Joblem C Hiſtory 
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8 | 
Hiſtory ever heard a Word of this Son of Ri. 
chard the Third, but after the Death of the Prince 
of Wales, {et him down Childleſs; which they 
might well do, ſince the King, himſelf, declared 
John de la Poole, Earl of Suffolk, Heir to the 
Crown. IJ am very ſenſible that ſome Objections 
may be made to this Hiſtory, ſuch as that it de- 
pends entirely upon the Credit of this Man him- 
ſelf, and is not fortified by any concurrent Teſ— 
timony. 

In order to obviate this Ohje&tion, I muſt de- 
ſire the Reader to conſider that, how ſtrange fo- 
ever this Relation may appear, there is {till no- 
thing in it either abſurd, or impoſſible. If there- 
fore the thing might happen, and if it had fo 


happened, we could have had no other Evidence 


than that of Richard himſelf, I do not ſee upon 


what Foundation the Objection can reſt, ſince Þ 


we have plainly that ſort of Evidence which the 


Caſe could only admit. But further ſtill, this 


Declaration was not voluntarily made, nor in 
the Flower of the Man's Age, nor with any 
View to Intereſt, but in the Decline of his Lite, 
by a Perſon, the Innocency of whoſe Manners 
will not ſuffer us to ſuſpect that he ſhould form 
a defign of going out of the World with a Lye 
in his Mouth. Add to all this, another Cir- 
cumſtance : Sir Thomas Moyle muſt either have 
given implicit Credit to what this Man told him 
which is the ſtrongeſt Proof of his confidering 
him as a Perſon incapable of Deceit, or by en 
quiring into the Fact, he muſt by concurren 
Circumſtances be ſatisfied as to the Truth of it 
otherwiſe he would never have ſuffered ſuch a: 
Entry to be made in the Regiſter of his Pariſh 
Church : in either Caſe we have concurrent Ev! 
dence, | = | R 


dering 
by en 
curren 
of it 
ſuch al 
Pariſh 
nt Ev 
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| But if it be ſtrange, that a Great Prince ſhould 
leave behind him a Son, without recommending 
him to his Friends, or affording him any ſpeci- 
fic Teſtimony of his Birth; if it be no leſs 
ſtrange, that the Son of a King ſhould have fo 
little Ambition as to put himſelf Apprentice to 
a Bricklayer, and be content to pals all his 
Days in ſo ſervile an Employ ; and if it be ſill 
more unlikely, that though the Tradition of this 
be ſtrong in that part of Kent, yet it ſhould not, 
till very lately, be brought to publick Notice; 
there are many Facts of a nature, not much wide 
of this, which have ſtill more ſurprizing Circum- 
ſtances attending them than theſe; Let us then 


| proceed to conſider another extraordinary Hiſtory, 
in which we ſhall find a young Woman claiming 
| to be the Daughter of a Phyfician to Queen 
Margaret of France, though diſavowed both by 
Father and Mother, and by a long and laboured 
| Proceſs at Law declared ſo to be by one of the 


moſt diſcerning, as well as moſt auguſt Judi- 
catories in Europe. The Fact muſt appear e- 
qually curious and ſurprizing, and therefore I 
have no reaſon to doubt that the Reader will af- 
ford it as much Attention as it deſerves, 

Joachim Cognot, Doctor in Phyſick, at the 
Age of Sixty, being then ſettled at a Place called 
Bar-ſur-Seine, married there one Mary Naſſer, 
a Woman of a pretty good Family, about the Age 
of twenty-nine. This Marriage was celebrated in 
the Year 1590, and the Parties lived together 
ſome Years, as comfortably as the Diſproportion 
of their Ages would permit. In this ſpace of 
time-they had ſeveral Children, all of whom 
died in their Infancy, except Claudius Cognot, 
their only Son, and of him they were both ex- 


tremely fond, In the Year 1597, Dr. Cognot 
| C2 


thought 
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(72) | 

thought fit to remove to Fontenay le Comte in 

Poitou, leaving his Wife behind him. It does 
not appear what was the particular Motive 
which induced him to act in this manner; but 
whatever it was, as Wives are not eaſily ſhaken 
off, the good Woman thought fit to follow him. 
This was in the latter End of the Year 1598 ; 
and on the fourth of July 1599, ſhe was brought 
to bed of a Daughter, at ſeven Months, as ſhe 
affirmed. The Doctor however preſuming on 
the Skill he had in his own Profeſſion, and ob- 
ſerving the little Girl to be a lively ſtrong Child, 
con:eived a notion in his Pate that his Wife 
muſt have gone her full Time ; from whence, 
according to his Logick, it was clear that ſhe had 
made bold to borrow this Daughter of hers from 
ſome other Perſon than himſelf. 

He did not however make any noiſe about the 
matter, but ſuffered the Child to be baptized in 
his Name, and invited Perſons of his Acquain- 
tance to be Goſſips, He afterwards put out the 

| Child to nurſe, and never teſtified any ſort of 
| Suſpicion to any of his Acquaintance, In 1601, 

| he removed to Paris, where he fell into great 
Practice, and derived from thence Hopes that 
he ſnould be able to leave his Son a conſiderable 
Fortune. As this was the great Object of his 
Thoughts, he in 1602, determined to rid him- 
ſelf for ever of his Wife's Daughter, as he con- 


1 * o o - d - 
N ceived it to be, and with this View ſent a poor 


Man to fetch the Child from Nurſe, and to 
meet him at an Inn in one of the Suburbs of 
Paris moſt diſtant from that in which he lived. 
The Doctor was waiting for it at the appointed 
Time; and as ſoon as he had got the Child into ! 
his hands, he made him carry her to the Houſe of e 
one John Boutet, a Lockſmith, with whoſe Wife he 

: agreed 
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agreed for the Child's Board, at the rate of four 
Livres, which at that time were worth about 6s. 
84d. of our Money a Month; and having paid 
her for one Month down, went away without 
ever telling them who he was, or how the Child 


n. J was related to him; he only ſaid, that her 
Name was Mary, that ſhe was three Years old, 
ht and gave them a Piece of green Serge to clothe 
he her. He made his Wife privy to this whole 
on Affair, who either from a paſſionate Fondneſs for 
b- her Son, or out of fear of her Huſband, came 
Id, into this black Contrivance of abandoning her 
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helpleſs Child to the Mercy of Strangers. One 
can ſcarce conceive a ſtranger Scheme than this, 
conſidering the Fondneſs that Women naturally 


ave for their Children, and that Mrs. Cognot 
as a Woman of Family, and of great good 


denſe, and at the ſame time a very tender Mo- 
ther to her Son, But thus it is, that when once 
the Mind is fo far corrupted as to digreſs from 
the Paths of Virtue, Habit ſoon gets the better 


oth of Principle and Nature, and renders People 
uch more wicked than at the Beginning ; and, 


tile they have {till ſome Remains of Goodneſs, 


ey can conceive it poſſible for themſelves to be. 
After ten or twelve Months rolling this Event 
her Mind, Mrs. Cognot, ſurprized by an un- 
ual Fit of Tenderneſs, reſolved to afford her- 
f for once the Satisfaction of looking upon this 
aughter, notwithſtanding the Dangers ſhe muſt 
turally apprehend would attend ſuch an Inter- 
. She went accordingly, and having en- 
red of the Nurſe, whether ſhe had not ſuch 
hild left with her at ſuch a time, ſhe faid 
had, and the Girl was produced to her : 
e Wife of Boutet no ſooner ſaw the Lady 
n ſhe fancied a Voice whiſpered in 5 A 
ar, 
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Ear; this is the Child's Mother. As ſhe was 2 
plain downright Woman, ſhe told it immediately 
to Mrs. Cognot, who denied it indeed; but a 
the ſame time embraced the Child ſo affectionate. 
ly, and wept over her ſo heartily, that the 
Nurſe was effectually confirmed in her Suſpicion, 
When ſhe took her leave, ſhe kiſſed the Child, 
and gave her five Livres. When Mrs. Cogn 
reflected afterwards on her own Behaviour, ſh: 
reſolved never more to riſk a thing of this na 
ture, and ſo the poor Infant was left for ſom 
Years, without any body's making the ſmall: 
Enquiry about her. | 

This brings the thing as low as the Year 1609 
when the Family where ſhe boarded was reduce 
to ſuch Neceſſity, that they were not able tt 
ſubſiſt her any longer; and therefore her Nur 
though much againſt her Will, put her into til 
Hoſpital of the Trinity, where, however, {bf 
viſited her regularly, and gave her all the Afi 
tance ſhe could. Providence in the mean ti 
puniſhed the Barbarity of her unnatural Parent 
by depriving of them of that Son, for whoſe ſa 
they had facrificed their Daughter. One wol 
have imagined that this Circumſtance would ha 
awakened the Tenderneſs of her Mother at lea 
but it had a quite contrary Effect. She con 
dered that her Huſband, from being in low C 
cumſtances, was become, through great Pr: 
tice, and being the Queen's Phyſician, a M 
of Wealth, of which, if ſhe once became M. 
freſs, ſhe might have an Opportunity of matqÞ'* 
ing herſelf more agreeably: in purſuance "y 
which Scheme, ſhe drew him, with ſome di}. 
culty, to conſent to what is common enough. 
France, a kind of mutual Deed of Gift, 
which the Survivor is entitled to the GY 
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fects, under ſuch Reſtrictions as are mentioned in 


a; 2 

tel ſuch Deeds. | 

t 1 Though the poor Woman who had brought 
1 up Mary Cognot, had never ſeen her Father but 


the once, yet as he was a little homely black Man, 
I vith very ſtrong Features, ſhe remembered him 
Th exactly; and having ſome Buſineſs at the end of 
SY the Town where he lived, ſhe recollected him 
at firſt ſight, though ſhe ſaw him only paſſing in 
the Street, and this at the Diſtance of fourteen 
[Years. At the time this Accident happened, 
ſhe was talking to one Mrs. Blondel the Wife of a 
Baſket-maker, who, upon her enquiring, told her 
that he was a Phyſician in the Neighbourhood, 
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wy and ſhewed her the Houſe where he lived. She 
ble Hook care to have him ſent for that very Af- 
Nulernoon to viſit a Nun, who was fick, in a 


Monaſtery, in her Neighbourhood; and juſt as 


th | 
"tO e came out of the Gate of the Convent, ſhe 


{h ; | 
1 ept up to him, and aſked him whether he did 
_ remember leaving with her a little Girl, be- 
* ween thirteen and fourteen Years ago? what 


e intended to do with her? and whether he did 
ot think it high time ſhe ſhould be paid for her 
114 ha Board? The Doctor was too much confounded 
eat deny the thing, and therefore after recollect- 
a urg himſelf a little, he pretended the Child 
as the Daughter of the Man who brought her 
Pr o her Houſe, and whom he had ſent to fetch 
er from Nurſe. He then aſked where the Child 
as, and how ſhe did? The Woman anſwered, 
hat ſhe had been lately in an Hoſpital, but that 
e was then Servant to a Writing-Maſter, and 
of a Fever; upon this, the Doctor took her 
Direction, and went twice to ſee her. 
The Lockſmith, and his Wife, having once 
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earned the way to the Doctor's Houſe, were 
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not flow in paying him a Viſit; and he having 
communicated the Matter to his Wife, 1t revived 
ſome Sparks of natural Aﬀection in her Boſom, 
which induced her to adviſe her Huſband to 
take the young Woman home, as the beſt Means 
to end all Diſputes. To this, without much 
difficulty, the Doctor agreed; and in conſe— 
quence of his Orders, Mary Cognot was brought, 
by the Woman who had nurſed her, to the Doc- 
tor's Houſe, where Mrs. Cognot no ſooner ſaw 
her, than pretending to take her for a Servant, 
who came to be hired, ſhe aſked her what ſhe 
could do, and wnat ſhe muſt give her. The 
Nurſe cut ſhort theſe Queſtions, by ſaying, I 
have not brovght this young Woman here to 
bargain for Wages, but to deliver her up to the 
Perſon from whom I received her. When the 


Girl was once fairly fixed, the Woman made 


them another Viſit, and demanded the Money, 
due to them, for her Board; upon which the 


Doctor, to rid himſelf of fo troubleſome an Af. 


fair, ſpoke a little abruptly, which had the Ef. 
fect he might reaſonably have expected from it, 


ViZ. a legal Summons to appear before the Bai- 


liff of S/. Germains. 

This Affair puzzled the Doctor exceſſively; he 
ſaw the Conſequences muſt neceſſarily attend the 
examining circumſtantially into his Proceedings; 
and believing that nothing could put ſo ſhort a 


end to his Perplexities, as compromiſing the 


at 


0 


Matter, he immediately propoſed it to the Lockte 


ſmith, and his Wife, who willingly accepted it pr 


whereupon the Doctor, to guaranty himſelſſad 


from any further Diſputes, about ſo tender 
Point, cauſed a kind of general Releaſe, contain 


ing a Specification of the Circumſtances attendingp: 
the Matter, to be drawn up and ſigned by thin 


Lock 


ie 


d 
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\» Lockſmith, in the Preſence of two publick No- 
<a taries on the fixteenth of June 1617, in conſi- 
m, deration of 4.00 Lavres, which out of Charity, 
to as the Paper recites, he was content to pay; be- 


ans cauſe this poor Child, now his Servant; was 


ich delivered to the Care of Mrs. Boutet in his Pre- 
iſe. ſence, which Act of his, though very craftily 
cht, drawn up in order to hide the Truth as far as 
)oc- poſſible, yet by authenticating Dates, Circum- 
ſaw ſtances, and Pretences, became afterwards, the 
ant, ¶ ſtrongeſt Evidence of the young Woman's Claim, 


ſhe and the cleareſt Refutation of what her Mother 
The ſuggeſted. 
g, I The Girl was nowat home with them, and 
e to they reſolved to keep her in the Quality of a Ser- 
o the Nvant, calling her by the Name of Mary Croiſſant, 
\ the Hand telling her a long Story of a fictitious Father 


and Mother, By degrees however, the Mo- 
oney, Ither's Affection which was too ſtrong for every 
h theſſhing but her Avarice, and the Daughter's good 
n Af. Behaviour, which, in a great meaſure, overcame 
e Ef. ven her Father's Averſion; Mary roſe to a de- 
om it, ree of Confidence and Favour incompatable, 
e Bai-Nrith the Condition in which they would have 


laced her. She had the entire Direction of the 


ly heſflouſe, managed at her Pleaſure ſuch as ſhould 
nd theſſtave been her Fellow-Servants, paid and received 
dings Honey, without being called to any account, 
hort aut and drank with the Doctor, and his Lady, 
ng theÞd went abroad with them wherever they vi- 
. Lock|ſſted; ſo that none of their Acquaintance took her 
ted it Pr a Servant, but from the great Likeneſs ſhe 
himſelſſad to her Mother, fancied that ſhe was her 
ender Niece. Here let us obſerve the force of Nature, 
containÞ}d of Truth, which have frequently ſuch ſtrong 
-tendinFperations on the Minds, even of Perſons ob- 
by thEnately Vicious, that they compel them to act 

Lock D contrary 
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contrary to their own Reſolutions, and to betray 
by their Behaviour the Falſhood of their Aſſer- 
tions; thereby making way for the fu]l Diſcovery 
of what, with all the Art and Care imaginable, 
they ſtudy to conceal. Such was the Courſe of 
Life this Family led, for the ſpace of four Years; 
in which time, the Father reſpected his Daugh- 
ter without loving her, while the Mother loved her 
without being able to determine to do her Juſtice 
at the Expence of her Character, and private 
Views. The young Woman all the time ſuſ— 
pected that ſhe was in Truth their Child, though 
incapable of reconciling the viſible Contradictions 
in their Conduct. At laſt, in the Year 162; 
Doctor Cognot died at the Age of eighty- ſix, and 
as he had reſerved a Power of leaving a certain 
Sum by Will, he bequeathed the Sum of 600 
Livres to Mary Croiſſant, his Servant, as a Re- 
ward for her inviolable Fidelity; the Bulk of hi 
Eſtate paſſing by the before- mentioned Deed to 
his Widow. | 

The old Doctor thus out of the way, the Wi. 
dow Cognot continued to live in the ſame manner 
with the young Woman, as before, till ſhe found 
a proper Match for her; which was one Augyſtu; 
de Seine, a Man in tolerable Circumſtances, and 
likely to make her a good Huſband. She gav: 
her a ſmall Fortune, and in the Contract of Mar 
riage, thought fit to ſtile her her God-Daughter 
Such ſtrange Contrivances did this Woman fal 
upon, in order to reconcile her Avarice to her Af 
fection; for as was afterwards obſerved, by on, 
of the Members of the Parliament, her Tenderſto 
neſs, her Indulgence, her Beneficence, went toc 
far for a Woman who was not a Mother, arnWef; 
not far enough for one who was truly ſuch : thei 
were Evidences of Guilt, not Teſtimonies of Ghe 
| neroſitj 
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7 BB nerofity; inaſmuch as they were forc'd from her 
r- by the Softneſs of her natural Temper, and did 
y not ſpring from any right Principle of Mind. 
le, But it is now time for us to ſee how this Affair 
of came to be unravelled. 

rs; W_ Mary Cognot being one Day employed by the 


h- Widow, to look over the old Doctor's Papers, 
her found amongſt them a Letter, under her Mother's 
ice own Hand, dated in the Year 1601, that is, 
rate two Years after her Birth. In this Letter were 
the following Expreſſions: I have nothing more 
i to add, but to recommend to you our Children, 
| © pray take eare of little Mary, go and ſee her fre- 
« quently, T am making for her what Linen ſhe 
Wants.“ Mary Cognot, who had long ſuſpected 
her Relation to the Family, was going to ſlip the 
Letter into her Pocket, but her Mother de- 
manded it haſtily from her, and would not ſuf- 
fer her to put it up. You may, ſaid the young 
Woman, do what you will with the Letter, 
but 1t has ſufficiently enlightened me, I am cer- 
tainly that Mary, and why ſhould I therefore 
any longer doubt that I ought to be provided for 
as my Father's Daughter? The Widow, not- 
withſtanding all her Entreaties, took the Letter 
from her, but ſoftened by her Prayers, and 
Tears, and withal feeling the Anguiſh of her 
own Conſcience, ſhe at laſt, owned to her that 
uughteiſ ſne was her Mother; but told her at the ſame 
nan falftime, that as ſhe had never owned it before, ſhe. 
her Affwould till deny it to the World; adding, that 
by onffſlhe had adviſed with her Confeſſor, who had 
Tenderſtold her ſhe might lawfully do it, provided ſhe 
went tOfftook care that her Daughter did not want, and 
her, aWeft her what was her Due, when ſhe came to 
ch: th{ſie. By this Contrivance, ſhe thought to ſtop 
es of Ger Daughter's Mouth; and ſhedid it effectually 
nerofit}} * D- 2 till 
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till ſhe thought fit to marry the Sieur Nicholas 
Coquant, a Perſon who had many Children, and 
little or nothing to give them ; but then per- 
ceiving all her Mother's Cares center in a new 
Family, and being preſſed to it by her Huſhand, 
ſhe reſolved to commence a Suit, and executed 
her Defign ſoon after, by ſummoning her Mo- 
ther before the Bailiff of S/, Germains, who made 
her undergo a very ſtrict Examination ; in which, 
after confeſſing more than enough, to make the 
Truth evident, ſhe at the Concluſion, denied 
upon her Oath, that the young Woman was her 
Child; which however, had ſo little Weight 
with the Judge, that he decreed the direct con- 
trary; ordered her to receive and acknowledge 
her Daughter, and to pay a ſmall Fine for what 
ſhe had already done to her Prejudice, with which 
however ſhe refuſed to comply. 

The Decree was made on the 11th of May 
1629, and from it ſhe appealed to the Parlia- 
ment of Paris, where the Cauſe was heard with 
great Solemnity. All the Proofs were ſo ſtrong, 
that even the learned Lawyers, who were em- 
ployed by Mrs. Coquant ſcarce knew what to ſay 
in her Defence; they hung however, very hard 
upon Dr. Cognol's laſt Will and Teſtament, by 
which he had left the Perſon, who now claim'd 
to be his Daughter, a Legacy of 600 Livres, by 
the Name of his Servant Mary Croiſſant. They 
exaggerated mightily the Credit due to a Man's 
Act upon his Death-Bed, and that it was by no 
means probable, a Man of his Wiſdom and Sa- 
gacity, would go out of the World with a Lye 
in his Mouth, and do that in the laſt Moments 
of his Life, which could ſcarce be expected from 
the wickedeſt Man in the World, when the 
fartheſt removed from the Fear of Dying. 5 
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On the other ſide it was ſaid, that in Reality 


this Will proved nothing, that whatever Wiſdom 
and Sagacity the Man, who made it, might have 
in other things, yet in this he was plainly light- 
headed. He had entertained, for any thing that 
appeared, an idle Conceit, that he was not the 
| Father of this Child; and that proceeding as he did 
upon this Notion, all their Evidence was thrown 
away in endeavouring to give the laſt Act of ſuch 
a Man the Weight and Authority of a dying Act. 
If from any ſecret Views, a Father wno believed 
| himſelf ſuch, could be drawn to diſown his Child, 
it was very natural to expect that he ſhould re- 
pent, and confeſs his Crime upon his Death-bed ; 
but where the contrary of this appeared, where 
a Man abandoned and diſowned his Child, be- 
cauſe he thought her not ſo, no ſuch thing could 
poſſibly be expected. The famous Mr. Le Maitre, 
gone of the ableſt Advocates in France, ſtruck 
out, upon this Occaſion, a very happy Compa- 
riſon: There is, ſaid he, the ſame Difference 
between theſe Caſes, as between a Libertine and 
a Heretick z when they come to die, the for- 


mer naturally owns and deplores his Errors, be- 
auſe he always knew them to be ſuch ; the lat- 
ter perfiſts in his, from a firm Opinion that he 
idheres to the Truth: in ſhort, the one has 
is Will corrupted, and the other is diſtracted 
n his Imagination. 

The Court took notice of the Juſtice of this 
Maxim in the Law, Pater eſt quem Nuptiæ de- 
nonſtrant. They ſhewed, that not only the Peace 
f Families, but the publick quiet depended upon 
They obſerved, that if any Countenance were 
wen to ſuch idle Conjectures, as thoſe upon 
hich Dr. Cognot had founded his Proceedings, 
would induce ſuch Confuſions as could never 
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be endured. They obſerved, that the original 
Regiſter of Baptiſm exactly coincided with the 
other Proofs exhibited by Mary Cognot, and that 
an Attempt, made by her Mother, to procure x 
falſe Entry to be made in the Regiſter of the 
Hoſpital of the Trinity, proved the Fact mon 
plainly. They likewiſe obſerved, that the Re. 
leaſe ſo much inſiſted upon, was rather a Proof 
that Dr. Cognot endeavoured to fortify himſelf 
againſt the breaking out of this Truth, than any 
Diſcredit to it; becauſe no probable Reaſon could 
be aſſign'd for his paying 400 Livres to the Per. 
ſons who had brought up this Child, if it had 
not been as Mary Cognos ſtated it, that he had 
himſelf put her into their Hands; upon which 
Reaſons, and upon a view of the Evidence ol. 
fered on both ſides, the Parliament decreed, | 

That the Deed of Gift dated 2 3d March 1623 
ſhould be Null and Void, as alſo all the Paper, 
Acts, and Contracts, wherein Mary Cognot wa 
ſtiled Mary Croiſſant; and declared Mary Cogno., 
the Daughter of the late Joachim Cognot, and Mar) 
Naſſier, who were her Father and Mother. The 
likewiſe directed the ſaid laſt mentioned Mar) 
to receive and treat as her Daughter, the oth: 
Mary, and the ſaid Mary Cognot to pay het 
the Obedience of a Daughter: They alſo re 
ſtored her the whole Eſtate of Dr. Joachim Cogn 
her Father, and foraſmuch as. the Widow « 
Cognot, in order to intereſt the Relations of th 
Family in this Suit, had paid over 2700 Livre 
two Years before, to the collateral Heirs of he 
Huſband, they ordered her to pay that Sum t 
her Daughter with Intereſt ; ſaving however, 
her a Right of recovering the 2700 Livres with" 
out Intereſt from the Heirs; for they neitht 
thought it juſt the Daughter ſhould loſe the J. 
: Tere, 
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_ Jett, or that the Heirs ſhould pay it, who had 
* no hand in the Fraud. This Decree was made 


cha! December 8. 1634, 
're a J have been the longer upon this Story, be- 


the {cauſe the Facts are extremely well ſupported, 
nor and it is of great Authority in the French Law 
Re. Books: The Care that is taken to preſerve all 


the Reports that have any thing in them, either 
fingular in Fact, or in Law, enabled a Gentleman 
of the Long Robe: in France to make, not long ago, 


root 


mſelf 


ol | Collection of curious Caſes, which have ſwelled 
« Dog ſeventeen or eighteen Volumes, and very pro- 
+ hal bably had not ſtopped there, if the Author had 


e hall bot been interrupted by Death in the Courſe of his 
which Work. I ſhall ſpeedily produce a very extraor- 
ce of. mary Caſe from that Collection, but in the 
d. {Dean time I ſhall take notice of an Affair that 
1023 happened not long ago in Savoy, and which has 
: apers deen recorded by ſeveral Authors, though none 
ot wa jt them have thought fit to mention Names; 
"s what reaſon I cannot imagine, ſince the Rea- 
Alan er will perceive by the Story, that there is no- 
The 
Mar) 


e othel 


re Countries, where People are reſtrained from 
entioning Families of Diſtinction, from a No- 
Jion that it is doing them an Injury to expoſe 
heir Actions to the Cenſure, and their Names 
o be handed about by the Tongues of the Vul- 
ar. Low and deſpicable Pride! as if Truth or 
irtue could ſuffer by any Examination, or as if 
ere could be Nobility independent of theſe! But 
Je muſt take things as they are; the Story then, 
few Words, was this: 

A Nobleman of that Country had a Son by his 
ady, who was to be the Heir of a noble Fa- 
ily and large Eſtate. There lived in the 
eighbourhood of his Caſtle, a Woman who 


terell had 


hing in it diſhonourable to any body. But there 
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had been his Mother's Servant, and was now 
married to a Farmer, who was a Tenant of his, 
This Woman happened to be brought to bed 
about the ſame time with the Lady, and there. 
fore to her Care, as a Nurſe, the Son and Her 
of this great Family was committed. It was en. 
pected that the Farmer's Wife ſhould put out 
her own Son to nurſe; but her Kindneſs for het 
Son, or rather her Avarice and Ambition, 
prompted her to the baſeſt Breach of Truſt that 
ever was committed. She not only ſuckled bot 
the Children privately, but impoſed her own Son 
upon her Lord and Lady for theirs. The Chen 
was not diſcovered while they lived, and on thei 
Deceaſe the Nurſe's Son took his ſuppoſed Es 
ther's Title, and entered quietly into the Po: 
ſeſſion of the Eſtate, under the Guardianſhy 
however of ſome Perſons of Diſtinction, whe 
were the neareft Relations. 

This young Gentleman travelling to a Town 
in the Neighbourhood, met there with hi 
Nurſe's Son, whom he took into his Service 
and being extreamly pleaſed with his Company 
very ſoon admitted him to his Table, treating 
him in every reſpect as his Companion and hi 
Friend. By Conſent of the Guardians they wer 
brought up together, had the ſame Maſters | 
every Science, read the ſame Authors, and wer 
ſent to the ſame College ; where the true Son 0 
the Nobleman diſtinguiſhed himſelf, by makan| 
a much greater Progreſs in every kind of Learn 
ing, which his Lord was ſo far from ſeeing wit 
the leaſt Uneaſineſs or Regret, that on the con 
trary, he was always the firſt to acknowledge an 
applaud the Proficiency of him, whom he co 


fidered in no other light than as his Servan 
When they had ſpent the uſual Time at the Une 
| | verſit 
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verſity, they returned into the Country, and 
dwelt there ſome time in the ſame friendly man- 
ner, both being equally Maſters; and the only 
Diſtinction that remained, conſiſted in the Com- 


laiſance and Submiſſion, which he who conſi- 


dered himſelf as a Servant ſnewed to him from 
| whom all his good Fortune was derived. 


All the Noblemen and Gentry of the Country 


| admired the Generofity of the one, and the Gra- 
| titude of the other, when a very unlooked-for 
Accident changed the Scene. One day when 
they were at Table together in the Caſtle, a Ser- 


vant came and whiſpered the ſuppoſed Lord, 
that his Nurſe was at the point of Death, and 


{moſt earneſtly defired to ſpeak with him. He 


roſe immediately, and went to her, without ſo 
much as ſpeaking to his Friend. As ſoon as he 
came to the Bed-fide of the dying Woman, ſhe 
threw her Arms about his Neck, and embracing 
him tenderly, ſaid, My Son, my Confeſſor 
“has charged me to reveal to you a Secret, 
« which hitherto I never diſcloſed, even to 
„your Father. The young Man to whom 
you have been ſo kind is the true Son of my 
Lord, and you are mine; this I diſcloſe to 
* make my Peace with God, I have not a Mo- 
* ment to live, you therefore cannot doubt the 
© Truth of what I ſay.” As ſhe breathed theſe 


alled, as ſoon as he was able, thoſe who had 
etired out of the Room when he entered it, and 
aving given Directions for her Funeral retired, 
nd ſoon after returned to the Caſtle, where he 
cquainted his Friend with the News of his Mo- 
er's Death ; but without taking the leaſt notice 
f the important Secret, which with her laſt 
breath ſhe diſcloſed to him, 

E Things 


'ords ſhe expired in his Arms; upon which he 
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Things remained in this Situation for ſome | 
Months, until the young Man had in ſome mea- 
ſure wore off his Concern for his Mother's 
Death, and the other had recovered his uſual Se. 
renity, which, notwithſtanding his Silence, had 
been very much diſcompoſed by this unforeſeen 
Accident. He then thought it high time to do 
Juſtice; and therefore, after they had ſpent an 
Evening very chearfully together, he related the 
Story with all its Circumſtances, ina very eaſy and 
natural manner, as a thing he had read; and 
when he had ended it, turned briſkly about to 
his Companion: Tell me, fays he, what you 
„ would have done, if you had been the Lord's i 
«© Son in ſuch a Situation.“ I would, replied 
<« the other very frankly, have divided the 
« Eftate with my Friend, and have ſhewn hin 
by ſuch an Act of Juſtice, that I had merited Ml 
«© the Favours he had beſtowed, while Fortune 
« put Favours in his power.?“ I am obliged 
<« to you, added the other, for your Deciſion, ſhi 
« my Happineſs depends upon it, the Caſe 1h 
« your own: You are in reality what hitherto 
I have only ſeemed to be; I am willing to put 
you in poſſeſſion of the Eftate, and am ready 
to give the Evidence which the Law may re- 
<* quire to ſupport your Title.“ Thus extraor- 
dinary Compromiſe was afterwards ratified by 
the ſupreme Council, and they ſpent the re-; 
mainder of their days in a Friendſhip as fincere a 
that by which the firſt Period of their Life was 
diſtinguiſhed, 
If the Circumſtances of theſe Relations do not 
ſeem to carry in them as much of the Wonderful. 
as there appears to be in the Affair which gave 
riſe to this Diſcourſe, I proceed to another Ink 
ſtance, which I believe will be thought 2 6 
cloſer 


„ 


me cloſer; and which, as I before hinted, is taken 
ea · ¶ from a large Collection. It will ſhew, that ſome- 
's times tho' Perſons of diſtinguiſhed Birth and 
Se. Breeding, by giving a looſe to their Paſſions, 
had become capable even of blacker Actions than are 
een ever committed by meaner People. To ſay the 
do truth, there is a Reach and a Capacity neceſſary 
t an for ſuch Contrivances, that exceed the Faculties 
the of vulgar Minds, and require a Compaſs of 
and Thought, which muſt be the Reſult of Genius 
and Wand Education miſapplied, or of a long Converſe 


it to with the World, and a perfect Acquaintance 
; you ſWvith the Arts neceſſary for the carrying on ſuch 
ord's Practices. This Story is in every reſpect ſingu- 


-plied War, it concerns a Family, diſtinguiſhed not only 
\ they an hereditary Nobility, but by a Succeſſion of 
1 himſWreat and worthy Men, whoſe Virtues reflected 
erited ¶Luſtre on the Titles derived to them by their 
"rtuneÞſWeſcent. It is ſupported by ſuch Authorities as will 
bliged Wot ſuffer us to entertain any Doubts about it; and 
ciſion, Withal, is ſo recent, that it is impoſſible for us to ima- 
Caſe ijne that any of theſe Authorities are either falſe or 
thertoMWitious., It would be ſuperfluous perhaps for me to 
to putWid, that the Difference of Countries makes none in 
readyſſects; what happens in one place may happen in 
nay re· other, and though there may be great variety in 
xtraor· e Laws of ſeveral Nations, yet the Principles of 
ed byfßſtice and Equity are the ſame in every Coun- 
the re-; nor is there any very great difference with 
ncere fpect to the Rule of Evidence; what ſerves to 
ife waſſnonſtrate Truth in one place, will render it 
nifeſt alſo in another; ſo that if we ſuppoſe 
do not Scene ſhifted, what appeared to be juſt and 
nderſulſht in France, muſt ſeem alſo agreeable to 
ch gavqſtice, if the like Tranſactions had happened 
ther Ine. But to quit Argument and Reflection, in 
to comq;er to return to the eaſier Taſk of Narrative, 
cloſer YHiſtory I am to give you runs thus: 
E 2 The 


(28) 
The Houle of Guiche is one of the moſt fa- 
mous in France; from. whence, amongſt other 
illuſtrious Perſons, proceeded the Marſhal de 
St. Geran, who married Anne de Tournon, by 
whom he had a Son Claudius de Ia Guiche, and a 
Daughter, who married the Marquis de Bou:!le, 
After the Deceaſe of his firſt Wife, he married 
the Widow of the Count de Longaunay, who by 
her firſt Huſband had an only Daughter, called 
Suſanna, In order to unite the Families more 
cloſely, the Marſhal conſented to the Marriage 
of his only Son with his Wife's only Daughter, iſ 
which was celebrated on the 17th of Februar), 
1619. the young Gentleman being then about 
eighteen, and the Lady in her fifteenth Year; 
and therefore he was ſent on his Travel 
to Italy, from whence he returned in 1621 
About ten Years after the Marſhal de St. Gera 
died, without ſeeing any Iſſue of his Son's Mar: 
riage. The young Count de St. Geran ſucceede 
his Father in his Government, and was likewik 
made Knight of the King's Orders ; in ſhort 
his Happineſs was as compleat as this Worl 
could make it; this only excepted, that he ha 
no Child to inherit his Honours and his Fo 
tune. Under this Evil he laboured twen 
Years, though the Counteſs made in that tin 
many Pilgrimages, and took every other M. 
thod to obtain an Heir, that became a Wong 
of true Piety and ſtrict Honour. P 
At laſt, in the Year 1640, towards the E. 
of the Month of November, the Counteſs de R 
Geran ſet out with her Huſband for Paris, aff ti 
ſoon after her Arrival there declared herſelf uf 
Child. She had a Fall in her ſeventh Mong ! 
which mightily alarmed the Family, a 
brought twenty Ladies of Diſtinction to viſit if 43 


1 


a 
| 
t 
I 
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fa- who all ſeparately laid their Hands on the Coun- 
her teſs's Belly, and felt the Child ſtir. A Phyſi- 
ge cian and Midwife were taken into the Houſe, 
by and the Counteſs's Mother ſent for, all of whom 
1d a were ſenſible of her being with Child; and 
tille, yet at the end of two Months they ſaw all 
rried i theſe Symptoms ceaſe, and no Child appear. 
o by The Caſe was wonderful, the Women were 
alled ſtruck with it; but the learned Doctors. 
more | whoſe Skill and Experience never permit them 
riage to be ſurprized, declared it to be a falſe Concep- 
rhter, tion, and that the Notions of the Ladies ought 
ary, to be aſcribed to Fancy, But, with Submiſſion 
about to the great Wiſdom of the Faculty, we will 
Year; | omg to explain the true Cauſes of this odd 
raves Event, which eſcaped the Penetration of theſe 
1621 worthy Gentlemen; becauſe, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 
Geral they were not Phyſical Cauſes. 
Ma. We have already obſerved that the Count de 


ceedel St. Geran had a Siſter, who married the Marquis 
.kewil de Bouille; this Gentleman had a great many 

hor Failings, which made him extremely diſagreeable 
Wort to his young Wife; particularly an incurable 


he hi} Malady, called Seventy-three : The Marchio- 


is Fol neſs, who was of a ſprightly Temper, and who 
twenffſ| found her Huſband inclined to lay her under 
at tin ſome Reſtraints, thought fit to divorce herſelf, 
er Mg without the Forms, and retired to her Brother's, 


Won where ſhe was at the Time this Accident hap- 
pen'd. It fell out unluckily enough for the Fa- 
mily, that they had at the ſame time another 
Refugee in the Honſe, who was alſo a Relation; 

this was the Marquis de St. Maixant, againſt 
whom Warrants had been iſſued for 8 
ing to ſtrangle his own Wife, in order to marry 
a Lady, whoſe Huſband was to be removed by 


Gt ſome ſuch Method. This Marquis, though 4 


Yi : very 


* 
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very bad Man, was in every reſpect the moſt 


plauſible, that perhaps was ever ſeen. He had 


a very fine Perſon, was in the Flower of his Age, 
and had all the Accompliſhments that could be 
wiſhed for in a Man of Quality. The Marquis, 
and his Couſin the Marchioneſs, became very 
well acquainted, and formed a Plot againſt the 
vet unborn Infant, which they foreſaw would 
be the ſole Heir of an Eſtate, of which the Mar- 
chioneſs muſt otherwiſe have a large Share. 
They corrupted the Steward, the Midwife, and 
two of the Counteſs's Women. On the 16th 
of Auguſt, 1641, the Counteſs fell in Labour; 
and, as 1s uſual in ſuch caſes, the neareſt Rela- 
tions of the Family were all in the Room. The 
Counteſs had a long and difficult Time, which 
gave the Marchioneſs de Bouille an Opportunity 
of declaring, that, as the Weather was hot, it 
was dangerous for the Counteſs to have ſo many 
People about her; and that therefore it would 
be proper for all, who were not abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, to retire, which they did without the 
leaſt Suſpicion, and left the poor Lady in the 
Hands of the Conſpirators. 

The firſt thing they did, was to give her by 
the Hand of the Mid wife, under the Notion of 
a Cordial, a very ſtrong Opiate, which threw her 
into a profound Sleep that laſted till the next Day; 
and in this Space ſhe was delivered, without her 
Knowledge, of a Son. The Child was imme—- 
diately transferred to the Steward's Room, where 
the Midwife tied the Navel; and immediately 
after, as if ſhe had recollected her ſelf, broke 
his Skull, intending to have put the poor Infant 
out of the World, if he had not inſtantly been 
ſnatched out of her murthering Hands; the 
Marks of which he bore to his dying Day. It 

Was 


oft: was the Steward who ſaved his Life by the expreſs 
ad Orders of the Marquis de Maixant; who doubting 
ve, whether the Marchioneſs de Bouzlle would make 
be good her Promiſe, of marrying him, upon the 
iis, i Death of her Huſband; thought proper to ſe- 
ery cure this Child as a Pledge for the Performance 
the of her Contract. As ſoon as he had it, the Stew- 
ud ard put the Child in a Baſket, and mounting a 
ar- feet Horſe, ſlipt through the Park; and having 
are. got the Child ſuckled, within a League of the 
Caſtle of Sz. Geran, he carried it to the Village 
of Deſcoutoux, near a Country- Seat belonging to 
the Marchioneſs de Bouille, where he put it to 
Nurſe; but there he could not keep it above 
a Week; becauſe the Woman reſuſed to give 
Suck to a Child, the Father and Mother of which, 
nity {vere concealed z and which had befides, ſuch a 
t, it Wound in the Head: and the Noiſe ſhe made 
any bout it, hindercd them from getting any other 
ould Nurſe in that Part of the World. All theſe, 
ne- {ith many other little Circumſtances, were ful- 
the proved, when the Matter came to be judicially 
the FWinquired into. But it is now time to return to 
he Counteſs in her diſtreſſed Circumſtances. 
r by As ſoon as ſhe came to her ſelf, the next Day, 
on of id opened her Eyes, ſhe aſked what was be- 
her me of her Child; for feeling her ſelf lighter, 
Day; Þd in a ſtate ſhe had never experienced before, 
t her e was very ſenſible that ſhe was delivered. They 
nme- ſured her ſhe was not, and ſhe as firmly main- 
vhere ned that ſhe was; the Midwife to quiet her 


iately Fclared, that before the Day was over, ſhe 
broke fuld be certainly delivered; and that if ſhe 
infant Id any ſkill in her Buſineſs, ſhe durſt from the 
been ffeceeding Signs aſſure her, that itwould be a Son. 


nis pacified her Mother and her Huſband; but 
7, It for the Counteſs, the remained till in the 
Was ſame 
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fame Tone, The Day following, the Mid wife faid 
that the New-Moon hindered her being brought 
to bed, and that ſhe could not be delivered til 
it was in the wane. This ſtory would never haye 
paſſed, if unluckily the Lady's Mother had 
not declared, that once when ſhe thought herſel 
at her full time, and ſhe had the ſtrongeſt Sign 
of Labour; her Pains notwithſtanding went 
off, and ſhe was not delivered till ſix Weeks af. 
ter. The Doctors were clear that ſuch a thing 
might have happened; the Conſpirators wer 
very much ſurprized, and nothing could have con-. 
vinced them that ſuch a thing was poflible, bu 
the Caſe of the Counteſs's Mother; that indeed 
was decifive; and they could not doubt that heli 
Daughter had met with the ſame Misfortune 
The poor Lady, in her Bed, never varied in he 
Story; ſhe conſtantly infiſted ſhe was delivered 
and perſiſted ſteadily in deſiring to ſee her Child 

The Midwife, who had not either Bowels fff 
Conſcience, reſolved ſince the Child had eſcapeſ 
her, to ſecure her own Safety, by deftroyin® 
the Mother. With this View, ſhe told the Fi 
mily, after the Moon in the laſt Quarter ha 
been juſt as croſs as in the firſt, that the Chil 
lay very high, and that it was neceſſary th! 
Counteſs ſhould undergo ſome fatiguing Exe: 
ciſe to bring it down. In conſequence of thi: 
fine Advice, the poor Lady, at a Fortnight{ 
end, was put into a Coach and driven overſþ1 
Cauſeway ; which Operation, but for the StrengF#tn 
of her Conſtitution, had certainly diſmiſſed u 
to the Land of everlaſting Reſt: at her Returi' 
they put her to Bed, where ſhe remained ve" 
ſilent and quiet, and fpoke not a word of ea 
Child. This did not at all proceed from an : 
teration in her Opinion; ſhe believed, 7 

0 
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: ſaid I ſpeak more accurately, ſhe knew that ſhe had 
ught been delivered; but finding her Mother, her 
J til W Huſband, her Siſters, for her Mother had two 
have MW Daughters by her ſecond Marriage, all governed 
had by the Learned in their Notions of this Matter; ſhe 
erſel MW reſolved to ſubmit patiently, and to reſign her 
Signs ſelf and her Child into the Hands of Providence. 
went In conſequence of this Reſolution, ſhe permitted 
Ks af. Mquietly ſuch Applications as the good Midwife 
thing thought proper, in order to drive back her Milk, 

wer:Mand by degrees the whole Family grew quiet, 
e con the Count was ſatisfied, and nobody but the 
e, butpoor Lady lamented in ſecret the Loſs of her 


indeel Child. | | 
The Steward in the mean time committed the 


at het 
ortune Infant to a Siſter-in-law of his, one Mary Pigo- 
in hei eau, who took care to get it baptized by the Name 


ivered Wt Bernard on the ſeventh of March 1642, at the 
Chili Church of Sr. John in the Greve, without men- 
wels ion of its Parents; but at home ſhe made it paſs for 


eſcape Son Henry, who died ſoon after it was born; and 


troyingÞ'2s in reality three Years clder than the young 
the F:Count. When he was put into her Hands, a Sum 
\ 5 8 
rter half Money was depoſited for its Maintenance with a 
je Chil-rocer at Paris; in about two Years and a half 


ary tl his Money, which was 2000 Livres, was all 
g Exe vaſted away; and then Mrs. Pigoreau carried 
of tine Child to the Steward, who being its Uncle, 
rtnightÞe ſaid ſhould maintain it. The Man had five 
1 over Thildren of his own, and though he was in the 
Strengftmoſt Favour with his Lord and Lady, vet he. 
Ned und it very difficult to obtain their leave to 
| Returſſſiing it to the Houle ; and indeed his own Wife, 
ned vefrho was entirely out of the Secret, oppoſed it 
rd of Meartily; but at laſt, the Steward carried his Point, 
d the Child was actually brought to the Houſe 
the Count de $7, Gerar, where it remained ſome 

F time 


m an 
2d, or 


ſpe 


would he not have been of the fame Age? and 
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time before it was ſeen either by the Count ot 
Counteſs. At laſt, when the Family came to 
o into the Country, Orders were given to put 
the Child into the ſecond Coach; but the Coun- 
teſs ſtepping into her own, ſeeing it, cried out, 
what a beautiful Boy! bring him hither, he ſhal 
go in my Lap: The Child accordingly was carried 
down in their own Coach. | 
The Count and Counteſs had not the leaſt Suſ. 
picion that this little Boy was any other than the 
Nephew of their Steward; and yet both of them 
had the warmeſt Affection for it, and the Counteſs 
would often ſigh to her ſelf, and ſay, Ah my poor 
Child that I fancy I brought into the World, 


might he not have been as beautiful a Child ai 
this? The Marquis de St. Maixant, and the Mat. 
chioneſs de Bouille were not a little diſturbed at 
ſeeing the Heir of the Family thus in the Hand 
of his Father and Mother. The Steward on the 
other hand, being a frequent Witneſs of the 
Warmth and Tenderneſs of their Careſſes, could 
not help letting ſome odd Expreſſions eſcape him. 
For example, he ſaid that he had the Life and 
Honour of the Marchioneſs de Bouille in his 
Hands; that he wondered ſhe did not trembl: 
whenever ſhe ſaw him. He obſerved to ſome 
of the Servants, that the Count and Counteſs were 
very fond of the Child, but that they would be 
ſtill fonder of him if they knew all. He went 
ſo far as to conſult a Prieſt, to whom he put this 
Caſe of Conſcience, viz, Whether a Man wh 
was concerned in ſuppreſſing and concealing the 
Heir of a great Family, might cancel that Ol 
fence, by reſtoring the Child to its Parents with 
out diſcovering him? The Anſwer he received 
contributed very little to the ſettling his * | 


— 
—— 
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X WT he Marquis and Marchioneſs having conferred 

ſ ogether, on the dangerous State of their Affairs, 

put and the Riſk they run from this Man's Indiſcre- 

ra: tion, reſolved to poiſon him out of the way, 
b 


which wicked Reſolution, they executed almoſt 
ks ſoon as they had formed it. In his laſt Ago- 
pies the Steward earneſtly defired to ſpeak with 
the Count and Counteſs, his good Maſter and 
Miſtreſs, in order to diſcover to them a very 
great Prejudice he had done them. This De- 
Ire of his, was communicated to them both; 
utas they imagined it might relate to ſome Fraud 


ſhall 


Tied 


Sul. 
1 the 
them 
nteſs 


beg n the Management of their Affairs, they were 
0" erefore afraid of diſturbing him in his dy- 
And g Moments, which determined them not to 
-: "WW. him. The Steward died in 1648, and the 
N 42 arquis de Maixant, and the Marchi>neſs de 


Wd joville, began to hope that all was over. 
| 1 But they were ſoon convinced of their Miſtake, 
v7] 75 the odd things the Steward had let drop, during 
Tt WS: Ilineſs, ſtruck the Minds of ſo many People, 
d recalled ſuch a number of Paſſages to their Re- 
embrance, that of a ſudden, it came to be whil- 
red all over the Country, that the Counteſs de S7. 
ran had certainly had a Child; but that by ſome 
eans or other, it had been ſpirited away. Nay, 
ſuch a Degree did this Notion prevail, that it 
me at laſt to the Count and Counteſs's Ears, 
o began to grow very uneaſy, and formed 
ojects to themſelves to have this Matter ſtrictly 
bi amined, All this time the voung Man re- 
on * uned in their Houſe, and in their Service, in 
ling of Quality of their Page; but at the {ame time, 
nat O Inuch Care was taken of his Education as if 
had been already declared their Son. Though 
yet, nothing of this part of the Story had ſo 
ch as touched their Imaginations, 
F 2 While 
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in his 
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While this Affair ran in the Count and Coun— 
teſs's Head, and they were caſting about how to 
bring this Matter into a proper Light for an Exami. 
nation, an Accident drew them out of their Em. 
barraſſment; for going to drink the Waters at 
Vichi, the Counteſs one day ſurprized the Marchi. 
oneſs Bouille in a cloſe Conference with her Mid. 
wife, who lived at that Place. 

The Sight moved her ſo much, that ſhe could 


not help interrupting of them, nnd aſking them | 


what they were talking about fo earneſtly. This 


good Woman, anſwered the Marchioneſs, wa 


praiſing my Brother for not looking upon her 
with an evil Eye: and why, fays the Countelſ 
to her Midwife, ſhould you ſuſpect that my 
Huſband is diſpleaſed with you? 1 doubted, re. 
plied the, in great Confuſion, whether he might 
10t be angry with me for what happened when 
you lay in. Thisdark Expreſſion raiſed the Coun 
teſs's Indignation, though ſhe had Prudencaif 


enough to forbear ſpeaking ; her Silence how 
ever did not hinder the Marchioneſs from gueſ 
ſing at what paſſed within, and the Conſciouſnel 
of her own Guilt, made her ſo uneaſy in th 
Preſence of her Brother and Siſter, that ſhe too 
a ſudden Reſolution of retiring to her own Seat 
which ſhe put in execution without the Formali 
of taking Leave. This alarmed the Family, th 
Count and Counteſs reaſoned upon it betwet 
themſelves; they began to wiſh that the Mid wi 
was in the Hands of Juſtice, but they were ſe 
ſible at the ſame time, that their Suſpicions wet 
not Evidence ſufficient to bring her within t 
reach of the Law, Upon this they conſult 
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their Mother, who was of Opinion they ſhouſſt 
firſt talk to the Midwife themſelves ; they did ft 
and found her Anſwers ſo Dark, ſo Ambigualſſti 
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Step at the Gate of the lower Court: 


N SG 

and fo Contradictory, that they ſaw plainly, ſhe 
was in ſome meaſure Guilty. Upon this they ap- 
plied themſelves to the Deputy Steward of the 


Juriſdiction in which they lived, and had the 


| Midwife arreſted, and brought before him, in 
order to ſee what could be obtained in the way 
of a judicial Examination. 


As ſoon as ſhe was brought before the Judge, 


ſhe readily confeſſed that the Counteſs had been 
delivered, but that it was of a dead female 


Child; ood that ſhe had buried it under a Stone 
ihe 
Judge, accompanied by a Phyſician and a Sur- 
geon, went th ither, and examined carefully, dug 
in ſevera] places, but all to no purpoſe. The 
Count then ſent to acquaint his Mother with what 
had paſſed, and to take her Advice, which was, 
that they ſhould proceed with the utmoſt Seye- 
rity. A Proceſs upon this was begun in all the 
Forms. On the ſecond Interrogation the old 
Woman inſiſted, that the Counteſs was no: 
brought to bed at all; in the third, that ſhe was 
brought to bed of a Mole; in the fourth, that 
ſte was brought to bed of a Son, and that the 
Steward had carried him away in a Baſket ; on 
the fifth, which was in open Court, ſhe declared 
roundly, that her former Confeſſions had been 
extorted, and that in fact the Counteſs never had 
a Child at all. To account for all this, the Rea- 
der is to know, that as ſoon as the Midwite was 
impriſoned, ſhe ſent her Son to the Marchioneſs 
de Bouille, to inform her of the Situation in which 
her Affairs ſtood, and to aflure es that in all 
her Examinations ſhe had never let flip any 
thing that could affect her: this was ſtrictiy 
true, and gave the Marchioneſs great Conſola: 
tion; inſomuch, that ſhe inſtantly provided her 
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with a Lawyer, and ſent her conſiderable Sup. 
plies of Money. But in the mean time the Mar- 
chioneſs had ſome other troubleſome People to 
deal with ; theſe were the Counteſs's Women, 
who were privy to the whole Aﬀair, and whom, 
for that reaſon, the Marchioneſs had taken into 
her Service, and for their inſupportable Inſolence 
had been afterwards obliged to turn them away, 
When the thing began however to make ſuch a 
Noiſe, ſhe was forced to take them again; and 
to make ſure of them, ſhe married off one, and 
kept the other for her Woman. In the mean 
time ſo many concurrent Circumſtances appeared 
apainſt the Midwife, that ſhe was convicted in 
the inferior Court, and ſentenced to be hanged. 
This at firſt ſtruck the Marchioneſs with Amaze- 
ment, but recovering her Spirits by degrees, ſhe 
engaged the Midwife to appeal, who was there- 
upon ſent Priſoner to Paris, where the Mar- 
chioneſs ſtill continued to ſupply her with Mo- 
ney, and to procure her the beſt Aſſiſtance the 
Law could aftord. : 
The Count de St. Geran, in the mean time, 

had acquired ſome new Lights into this matter, 
and having obtained a Commiſſion to examine 
Witneſſes in the Country, procured a diſtinct 
Detail of his Steward's Journey with his Son, 
when he carried away the Child, ſupported by 
the concurrent Teſtimonies of the ſeveral Per: 
ſons who had fuckled it upon the Road, the 
Woman with whom it was firſt put to nurſe, 
and ſeveral other Witneſſes. As many of theſe 
Proofs, and eſpecially thoſe upon which the 
Midwife was convicted, bore very hard upon the 
Marchioneſs de Bouille , nothing but the Ten-F* 
derneſs which her Brother had for her, prevented 


her ſharing the ſame Fate with her Accomplice 
If 
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; In eſcaping this Part of her Puniſhment ſhe met 


4 with another; for ſtirring about, ſhe found ſuch 
to Evidence daily breaking out, all the Witneſſes 
n. agreeing in the Perſon of the Child, for theſe 
tn, | ſubſtantial Reaſons, that he had very fair Hair, 


no large blue Eyes, and his Skull depreſſed by the 
ice (Attempt the Midwife made to murder him; 
which ſtruck the Marchioneſs ſo to the Heart, 
that ſhe fell ſuddenly ſick, and died after a few 


and Days Illneſs. But though her Malady was vio- 
and ent enough to deſtroy her Body, yet it had no 
jean manner of effect upon her Mind, for ſhe died as 


ſhe had lived, obſtinately ſecret, and even with 
Profeſſions of her Innocency, which, as we ſhall 


ged. Pereafter ſee, had very bad Effects; and, but 
\aze- or the Perſeverance of the Counteſs de St. Geran, 
ſhe ſho now ſaw plainly into the whole Affair, 
here- night have ſtifled the Diſcovery, notwithſtand- 


ng it had already gone fo far. 
A little after the Death of the Marchioneſs, 
he Mid wiſe expired in Priſon; but ſhe died, as 
he Marchioneſs did, hardened to the laſt Gaſp, 
time, Potwithſtanding that a little before her laſt In- 
rrogation ſhe had cauſed a Letter to be written 
d the Counteſs of S:. Geran, in which ſhe re- 
Punted, ſtep by ſtep, the whole Affair, and 
ad ſet her Mark to it, by ſigning it with a 
„Tross, by which Letter moſt of the Witneſſes 
ere found, who depoſed to the Identity of the 
eld. Neither did this Obſtinacy of hers at all 
aken the Force of the Evidence ſhe had before 
Jen, fince, after her Death, her Son divulged 


he Ten- 
revented 
:omplice 

h 


dalſo, that his Mother had frequently. told 
every Circumſtance of the Affair, ſo far 
as 


(640 
as ſhe was concerned therein, or it had been 
communicated to her; by which Means, the 
Grocer, who had advanced Money to la Pigoreay, 
and the Perſons who had been Goſſips, when the 
Child was chriſtned were diſcovered. Upon the 
very Neck of this, broke out another ſort of Eyi. 
dence, of which hitherto there had not been the 
leaſt Suſpicion ; and which yet was as convincing 
as any that had appeared. | 

The Marquis de St. Maixant had been ſeized 
and ſent to Priſon within a Year or two after he 
had been concerned in this Affair. He had one 
Berger for his Page, to whom he communicated 
all his Secrets, and amongſt the reſt this, but 
without mentioning Names. He ſaid, that he 
knew a Grandſon of a Marſhal of France, woe 
was bred up in the Houſe of his Father and Mo. 
ther without their knowing it; and that his P. 
rents often deplored the loſs of an Heir, whikM 
their Son was before their Eyes. Berger, like: 
faithful Domeſtic, adviſed him to diſcover it; 
which he promiſed to do, but put it off from time 
to time, though he ſent him to fee the young 
Gentleman at the Houſe of la Pigoreau, whon 
he viſited upon a Suppoſition that ſhe was hi 
Mother. A little after the Death of the Mar 
chioneſs de Bouille, the Marquis de St. Maixant 
fell extremely ill, and when he found himſe 
dying, he declared he had a Secret of great Im. 
portance to diſcloſe, to the Count and Countess 
of St. Ceran, but before they could be ſent for 
he was ſeized with the Agonies of Death, and ex 
pired with all the Marks of ſincere Penitence 
Berger ſupplied, however, that Evidence whic 
his Maſter ſhould have given, by depofing poll 
tively to the Perſon of the young Count, whoſe 
his Maſter had ſhewn him at the Houſe of! 

Pig orbal 
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pigoreau, having been permitted to go thither by 
the Jaylor. The Matter ſeemed now in a man- 
he ner out of Doubt; when a new Scene opened, a 
au, freſh Attempt was made to defeat all theſe Diſ- 
the coveries, by two young Ladies; whoſe Views 
the of Intereſt cancelled all regard to Juſtice, as well 
vi as all the Fies of Blood and natural Affection. 
the It has been already ſhewn, that the Mother 
ing of the Counteſs de St. Geran, had a Daughter by 

the Count's Father, the Marſhall de S“. Geran; 
ized who was ſcarce fourteen when the Counteſs de 
r he S/. Ceran was brought to bed; who was about 
one her at that time, and who had felt the Child ſtir 
ated Nin her Body after her fall. This young Lady 
was now married to the Duke de Ventadour, and 
in conjunction with the Daughter of the Mar- 


£2 
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who chioneſs de Bouille, who was married to the Count 
Mo- ¶ u Lude, undertook to diſpute the Succeſſion of 
s Pa this young Gentleman, notwithſtanding the 
whit {Wrong Proofs that had appeared; and notwith- 


anding that the Marſhalleſs de St. Ceran, who 


er it ras the Dutcheſs's Mother, was perfectly ſatis- 
1 timeed that he was her Grand- Child. In order to 
young o this effectually, they not only ſupported 1a 
whon}{MW goreau, now under a Proſecution, with Money, 


as hi 


Mar 


ut alſo engaged her to commence a civil Action 
gainſt the Count and Counteſs de St. Geran, 


aixanW order to reclaim the young Man as her Son. 
aimſelß this Means the whole Affair came before the 
at Im Marliament of Paris; where it was long agitated 
ountel With great Heat on both Sides; the Ladies having 


ent for 
and ex 
nitence. 


ade themielves Parties to the Suit, pretend- 
g at the ſame time, that it was not out of In- 
reſt, but out of pure Concern for the Intereſt 


which a noble Family; and to prevent its Titles from 
1g poſifing born by a ſuppoſititious Child. But all this 
whonded very little to their Ad vantage; notwith- 
ſe of! | "00 ſtanding 
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ſtanding that, they went ſo far, as to carry 
la Pigoreau in their own Coach, to the ſeveral 
Hearings, as a Teſtimony of their being convinced 
of the Truth of what they pretended. For upon 
a ſtrict Examination of all the Witneſſes, and 
the Counteſs de Montabilan depoſing, that the 
Mother of la Pigoreau had told her the whole 
Story of the carrying off the Child ; the Par. 
liament on the 28th of Auguſt pronounced a De. 
cree, by which the pretended Mother was to have 
been taken into Cuſtody ; upon which, ſhe thought 
proper to withdraw into ſome Foreign Country, 
and was never heard of more. 
While things were in this Situation, the Count 
de Sl. Geran going down to his Caſtle, in order 
to bring up the Witneſſes, received advice that 
the King and Qucen (Lewis XIII, and May 
ge Medicis) were to paſs by his Seat, in thei: 
Road from Lyons to Paris; upon which, he made 
the beſt Diſpoſitions poſſible for their Reception; 
and on their Arrival preſented to them his Son, 
who was very graciouſly received; but the Pains 
the Count was at, and the Concern he was unde: 
about the Ceremonial of the King's Reception, 
threw him, ſoon after their Majeſties were gone, 
into a Fever, of which, in eight Days time, he 
died, on the 31ſt of January 1659. By his Wil 
he acknowledged his Son, recommended to his 
Executors the carrying on the Cauſe with the ut 
moſt Vigour. The Counteſs undertook tl 
Guardianſhip of her Son; and on the other hand 
the Ducheſs de Ventadour, and the Counteſs 4 
Lude, diſputed her Tutelage, and his Succefiion 
and as they had great Intereſt at Court, and t. 
Count de St. Geran was now dead, they foun 
Ways and Means to put off the Trial from ot 
time to another, for two or three Years; a 
. 1 li 
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| laſt, the Counteſs de St. Geran having applied to the 
EKing in Council, he by his Arret, dated the gth of 
April 1661, referred the Cauſe back to the 5 
ment, together with the croſs Cauſes by the Ladies 
die Ventadour and du Lude. 
Reference, the Affair came on to be heard be- 
fore the Parliament; but ſtill met with ſo many 
Obſtructions from the Arts of the Lawyers, 
| who were in hopes, that pending the Suit, the 
| Counteſs might be ſnatched away: it was ſo long 
deferred by their Artifices, I fay, that in ſpight 
of the moſt preſſing Solicitations, no final De- 


arlia- 


Upon this Arret of 


cifion could be had in leſs than five Years more; 


| ſo that the young Man was now Twenty-five 
| compleat, and yet could ſcarce be ſaid to know, 


with certainty, his Father or his Mother. 

On the 5th of June 1666, the Parliament de- 
creed, that the Sentences by the inferior Judges, 
who had granted the Adminiſtration of the 
Eſtate of the late Count de St. Ceran to his 
Siſter and Niece, ſhould be void; and that the 
Tutelage granted to the Counteſs de St. Geran 
of her Son, ſhould be confirmed ; and the Ap- 
peals therefrom, by the Ladies before-mentioned, 
diſſolved, and diſmiſſed. That with reſpect to 
the Bill, brought by the late Claudius de /a Guiche, 
and Suſanna de Longuanay, of the 12th of Auguſt 
1658, it is Decreed, That the interlocutory Judg- 
ment be made final, in order to maintain and ſup- 
port Bernard de la Guiche, as the Natural. and 
Lawful Son of Claudius de la Guiche, and Suſan— 
na de Longuanay, in the Poſſeſſion and Enjoyment 
of the Name and Arms of the Family of de la 
Cuiche; together with the Eſtates and Inheri- 
tance left him by his Father; with a Prohibition 
to the Ladies before- mentioned, to trouble or 
diſturb him: And as to the Croſs- Bills of the 

8 2 Ladies 
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Ladies of the 4th of June, 1664, the 4th of Au. 
guſt, 1665, the 6th of January, 10th of Febru. 
ary, 12th of March, 15th of April, and 2d of 
Fune, 1666 ; their Demands are rejected, and 
their Bills diſmiſſed with Coſts, And farther, 
la Pigoreau is declared convicted, and attainted, 
and condemned to be hanged and ſtrangled on a 
Gallows, in the Place of the Greve, in cafe ſhe 
can be apprehended ; and if not, in Effigy, and 


all her Gocds and Effects to be confiſcated, out 
of which 800 Livres are to be applied to pur- 


chaſe Bread for the Priſoners in the common 


Jayl. 


Such was the Deciſion of this great Cauſe, ſo 
long labourcd and ſo vigorouſly purſued on al 
ſides, and with ſo great difficulty did the Father 


and Mother of this young Nobleman prevail, 


in having a legal Determination of what they 
knew to be an indubitable Fact; and ſo narroy 
an Eſcape had Bernard de la Guiche from being 
treated as an Impoſtor, after he had been ac. 
knowledged by thoſe whole proper Buſineſs it 


was to have detected him, if he had been 
really ſuch. I muſt confeſs, I think I have uſed 
the Word Detected improperly ; for it is {eli 


evident in this whole Affair, that the Child had 
no hand in it whatſoever ; nor is it poſſible t. 
aſſign any probable Reaſon, why the Count anc 


Counteſs de St. Geran ſhould act as they did, but 


from the Warmth of that parental Affectio 
which is infuſed by Nature. It is likewiſe im 
poſſible to conceive, how ſuch a Number of con 


current Evidences ſhould ariſe, but from a MultiFi 
tude of concurring Facts; that moſt auguſt Judica 


tory therefore which decided in thisCauſe, decic 
ed from ſuch Lights as nothing but Truth coul 
reflect: And as it is in itſelf one of the moſt c 
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Au. tious and moſt extraordinary Stories that is per- 
ru. haps any where to be met with, ſo I will venture 
of to lay it down, that there never was a Caſe in 
and which Circumſtances made the thing more clear, 


her, W For on the one hand, the Motives of the two 
ted, great Criminals, the Marchioneſs de Bouille and 
on a the Marquis de St. Maixant, were plainly Avarice 
e ſhe and Ambition; their Accomplices were all cor- 

and W rupted in the Act by Promiſes or Money, and 


out Win denying it, by the Terror of Puniſhment and 
pur- ¶ the Proſpect of eſcaping. The Ducheſs de Ven- 

amon ¶ tadour, and the Counteſs du Lude, were ſtimu— 
lated by different Paſſions; the former by Inte- 

e, ſo Wreſt and Vanity, fince, if ſhe had carried her 
n all point, ſhe muſt have been conſidered as the Hei- 
*ather Wreſs of her Family; the latter by Reſentment, 
revail, her Mother's Reputation being attacked in the 
t they Witrongeſt Terms. As to la Pigoreau, ſhe appears 
zarrov to have been a Woman governed abſolutely by 
being the low Notion of getting Money at any rate; 

en ac. and her Manner of abandoning the Child when 
neſs ite brought him to his ſuppoſed Uncle, ſuffici- 
| beenſſEntly proves that ſhe was not his Mother, But 
re uſedno Motives of this ſort can be aſſigned for the 
is ſell Procedure of the Count and Counteſs ; they 
11d hadeould have nothing in view, but recovering their 
ible q Pon: Nor can we conceive that they could poſ- 
unt anWibly have ſupported their Spirits through ſo long 
lid, bund arduous a Conteſt, but from a firm Perſua- 
ffectioſſſion that they were doing Juſtice to their own 
wiſe imſſue. Beſides, if there had been any thing dark 
of conſpr dubious, if there had been any other Obſcu- 
a MultiFity in this Cauſe, than what the Luſt of Money 
ſt JudicFould induce Lawyers to raiſe about the moſt ſelf- 
e, deciifvident Propofition in the World, we can never 
th coulonceive, that againſt ſuch a Weight of Intereſt, 
moſt c ter ſuch ſtrict Examination. after ſuch mature 
x10 Conſi- 
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Conſideration, the Parliament of Paris ſhout 
decide in favour of a young Man, who had no- 


thing to plead for him but the Tenderneſs of ; 
Widow, and his own undeſerved Misfortunes. 


I come now to the laſt Relation, with which! 
ſhall trouble the Reader upon this occaſion ; and 
as I began, ſo 1 ſhall end with a domeftic In- 
ſtance : An Inſtance from which it will appear, 
that even in this free Country of England, where 
our Laws and Libertics are ſo well ſecured, Right 
and Innocence have ſometimes given way to 
fraudulent Intrigues and the Weight of Power, 

There are certain Qualities inherent to, or he. 
reditary in ſome Families, as we find long ago ob- 
ſerved, both in Greece and Rome, and perhajſ 
there have been as ſtrong Inſtances of this in 
England, as in any other Country. All who ar 
acquainted with our Hiſtory know how muc 
we ſuffered under certain Reigns, from the dec; 
Reach, deluſive Arts, and boundleſs Ambitio 
of the Dudleys. They were the Peſt and Ban 
of this Nation for a Century together. The 
brought on the Reign of Henry VII. the Impu 
ration of Oppreſſion; the Stain of Cruelty o. 
that of Jlenry the VIIIth, the Blot of unne t 
tural Envy on that of Edward VI. and of Me 
chiavellian Policy upon the glorious Gover 
ment of Queen Elizabeth, The firſt great M- 
of this Family was Sir Edmond Dudley, who rol 
to the higheſt Honours of the long Robe und 
king Henry VII. and of all the Miniſters tb 
this "Kingdom ever produced, had the clear: 
Head, and the moſt comprehenſive Genius ; | 
he ſaw at once not oniy the utmoſt Penny t! 

might be extorted from the People, but diff 
guithed alſo every Method of Taxation wit! 
Sagacity equal to that of any modern Maniſi 

not wit 
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E notwithſtanding the mighty Advantages derived 


10uk 

d no- 
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les. 


to them from Experience. This great Man fell a 
Sacrifice in the Beginning of the next Reign, to 
Henry the VIIIth's Deſire of Popularity; at 
leaſt ſo our Hiſtorians ſay, though I ſuſpect him 


rather to have been the Victim of the new Mini- 


hich! 
; and 
ic In- 
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not wit 


| ters Envy : for it is a Rule among the Great to 
remove, when it is in their power, Men of ſu- 
perior Abilities, ſuch as this great Inſtrument of 
Oppreſſion was known to be. 


ppear, 


But though Henry VIII. ſuffered the Father 
to die on a Scaffold, he took particular Notice of 
the Son, whom he ſuffered to poſſeſs a large 
Eſtate he might have ſeized, and ſent him to 
Italy to improve that Education he had already 
recetv*d at home. The young Sir John Dudley 
ad Abilities equal to his Father's, for greater 
here could not be; and his Voyage to /taly in- 
pired him with ſuch Principles, as enabled him 
o exert his Abilities in a manner unknown to 
his Nation before this Time: for though we 
ad experienced ambitious, enterprizing, and 
unning Miniſters ; yet ſuch a thorough-paced 
olitician, as Sir John Dudley proved, had never 
et been ſeen. As his Maſter was a very mar- 
al Prince, ſo this Favourite's firſt Turn was to 
irms, and in that Profeſſion he acquired conſi- 
lerable Reputation, both by Land and Sea. 

e ſtudied chiefly his Maſter's Temper, and ſe- 
ured himſelf through all the Changes of that boi- 
erous Reign, by dexterouſly flattering the King's 
ſaſſions, and by being always on his Side, and in 
is private Schemes, maintained himſelf, in 
ight of the Envy and Hatred of his Miniſters ; 
hich, whoever conſiders the Pride of olſey, 
d the Power of Cromwell, muſt look upon with 
ſtoniſhment. He derived from his Mother ſome 

| kind 
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kind of Pretenſion to the Title of Viſcoun: 
Liſie, and the King's Affection for him brought 
him to conſider that Pretenſion as a Right, ſa 
that he was raiſed to this, as to an hereditary 
Dignity. He did not remain long in that Situa- 
tion, which perhaps would have ſatisfied any other 
Man's Ambition; but, as our Hiſtories ſhew at 
large, arrived in time at the ſuperior Honours 
of Earl of F/arwick, and Duke of Nortbumber. 
land; together with theſe high Titles he enjoyed 
alſo ſome of the greateſt and moſt profitable Em. 
ployments in the Kingdom ; for he was made 
Lord High Admiral of England for Life, after. 
wards Lord High Chamberlain, then Earl Mar. 
ſhal, and laſt of all Lord Warden of the Nox- 
thern Marches. | 
But while he was thus riſing to the nobleſt 
Honours, and higheſt Preferments, he took care 
to augment his paternal Eftate, which was very iſ 
great, by Grants from the Crown, and by various 
| other Methods, till he had ſwoln it to ſuch. 
1 Height, as that there were few ſo great in this 
| Kingdom. In the midſt of all this Happineſs there 
was one thing galled him: He knew that in ſpight 
of all his Titles, and notwithſtanding the high 
Rank he held, the common People had a notion 
that he was the Grandſon of a Tinker; and 
though he had Genealogiſts and Heralds enough 
I. at his command to have traced his Deſcent 
kh through a Line of Emperors up to Adam, yet 
could not all their Aſſurances give him eaſe. Inf 
proportion as he grew in Power and Magnii\ſi 
cence, grew alſo the Rage of popular Envy; and 
the more noble the King's Favour, and his own 
Acquirements made him appear at Court, thi: 
more firmly were the People perſuaded that H 
was (to make uſe of their own coarſe Language) thy 
| SPAaunMr 
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ught . Spawn of a Tinker's Trull, How to wipe out 
t, fo this Stain he knew not, and to bear it his great 
itary WM Spirit was unable; for it is a Foible that always 
itua- W attends Ambition, to feel that moſt which can 
other hurt it leaſt, J mean vulgar Opinion. 
wat WW At laſt he fell upon a Project, that though in 
ours I itſelf the moſt likely to give the higheſt Credit to 
mber- this ill-deviſed Tale, yet to him appeared the 
joyed ſole means of refuting it effectually. Such miſe- 
Em. Wrable Judges are even the ableſt Men, when 
made left to decide their own Cauſes by the Lights 
after- which their Prejudices exhibit ! the Project he 
Mat. fell upon was this: There was a fine old Caſtle in 
Nor- Warwickſhire, the Grandeur of which, in ſpight 
of the Injuries of Time, remains to the preſent 
nobleſt Age, called Dudley, which was then the Seat of 
k care Von Sutton, Baron of Dudley, who married the 
is very Daughter of Thomas Grey, Marquis of Dorſet. 
various This 7obn Lord Dudley was a very weak Man, 
ſuch i hough a Defcendant of an antient and noble 
in this Family: Our Stateſman flattered himſelf, that 
{$ there {Wt he could onee get into Poſſeſſion of this old 
 ſpight{aſtle he might paſs for the true Repreſentative 
e highWf its illuſtrious Owners, and be conſidered by 
notionhe People as reviving the Glory of an old Fa- 
„H; andMily, which had been for ſome time eclipſed. 
enougi low he could thus impoſe upon himſelf, and 
Deſceniſhelieve that the very Generation who had ſeen 
am, ye old Lords of Dudley, and the preſent, in poſ- 
aſe. Infffkfſion of that Caſtle and Honour, ſhould take 
Magnif- im for its Heir, meerly from his getting hold 
'y 3 andſf it, is not readily to he apprehended. But I 
his owiFſrelume his true Intention might have been to 
art, thi-edify and embelliſh this Caſtle with numerous 
| that Hoats of Arms, wherein the antient Line of 
aage) th: ſhould be fo blended with his Maternal 
SpaunPnceſtors, as to make that current with Poſte- 
ty, which that Age could not credit; and this 
| | H he 
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he might the more eaſily imagine, becauſe the 
Populace are but indifferent Heralds, and knew 
well enough how to manage thoſe who were 
better verſed in ſuch kind of Things. At leaſt 
the Probability of this Conjecture, and the Courſe 
of his future Proceeding, which were exactly ſuch 
as we have deſcribed it, make it very likely that 
this was his true Deſign. For ſuch Coats of 
Arms are yet viſible on the new Buildings which 
he added to the Caſtle of Dudley, and remain as 
ſo many authentick Teſtimonies of the Weakneſs 
and Vanity of this great Man, who could not 
enjoy the Splendour of fo vaſt a Fortune without 
adding thereto an Opinion that ſome of his An- 
ceſtors had been as great as himſelf. 

It happened luckily enough for his Scheme, 
that John Sutton Lord Dudley was not only a 
very weak but a very extravagant Man, and 
though he derived from his Progenitors a very 
conſiderable Eſtate, yet his Love to the faſhion- 
able Hoſpitality of thoſe Times, and his being 
not ſo well qualified to look into the Manage. 
ment of his Stewards, brought him frequently 
into ſuch Circumſtances as made him unable to 
ſupport that Jollity and Merriment which was 
his principal Happineſs, To get over theſe 
Difficulties, and to keep himſelf in Good-hu- 


mour, he had recourſe to a tort of Folks nume- 


rous in thoſe days, and not altogether worn out 


in ours; I mean Uſurers and Money-Brokers, 
who, upon ſtrong Securities, and at a high In- 
tereſt, lent him pretty large Sums, till at laſt he 
was ſo entangled that he neither knew how to 
live after his former manner, nor to find any 
Pledges for what might be ſufficient to procure 
him a bare Subſiſtence, having nothing but his 


Jlouſe and Parks left. Theſe Uſurers and Mo- 


ney-Brokers were the Inſtruments of our great 


Stateſman 
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he W Stateſman, who by their Aſſiſtance forecloſed the 
cv W poor Lord, and excluded him totally from his 
ere Inheritance; obliging him to ſign whatever Deeds 
eaſt W and Conveyances that crafty Lawyers of the 
urſe W politick, and potent Earl of Warwick thought 
ſuch W proper to deviſe. 

that WW The long wiſh*d-for Prize of Dudley-Caſt le, 
s of W with all the Manors and Eſtates belonging to it 
hich being thus in his Poſſeſſion; no Pains, no Ex- 
in as pence was ſpared in repairing and beautifying it, 


nels W or to give ſuch a Turn to thoſe Decorations as 

not might engage ſucceeding Generations to believe 
hout it had been for many Centuries the Seat of the 
An- 


Duke of Northumberland*s Family; to colour 
which, ſuch a Genealogy was drawn, as to tis 
eme, W day it remains doubtful how far it may be true 
ly a Wor falſe, But thus much i: very certain, that 
and W while fo much care was Ken of his ancient 
very Seat, the true Lord Dadley had ſcarce a Hole 
ſhion- Wwherein to hide his Head, but wandered up and 
being Wdown the Country, getting a Dinner now at one 
nage Wriend's Houſe, and then at another, under the 
uently Wyhimſical Title of Lord Aondam; for his Op- 
ble to preſſor, together with his Eſtate, had ſeized his 
h WS Narony, and not ſatisfied with ſo many Honours 
theſe pf his own, would needs fit in Parliament as 
>d-hu- Waron of Dudley. 
nume. In the deep Diſtreſs of poor $#2ton, Lord Dud- 
Tn out %, or Lord Quondam, which you will, a Park- 
rokers, Keeper he had provided for in his junior Years 
igh In. Nook him in, and ſuſtained him, while to the 
: laſt he ay World he was ſo utterly loſt that nobody 
how tofmoſt remembred him. In the midſt of his 
nd 27 MVealth and Luxury the mighty Duke of Nor- 
procui Wumberland deign'd not the leaſt notice of him, 
but ÞYtle thinking how near the newly-repaired 
nd Mo-Walace was returning to its old Owner, with 
ur greVEroe Intereſt for the ſhort time it had been with- 
tate ſman 1 held. 
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held; his Eyes ſtill look*d forward; his Ap. 
petite was ſtill craving. Under the good King 
Edward he had all the Power, without the 
Title of Sovereignty, of which a greater Inſtance 
there could not be, than this excluding the un- 
fortunate Lord Quondam from his old Seat, large 
Fortune, and hereditary Honour ; yet graſping 
ſill more, he is thought to have procured by 
ſome 1talian Arts that excellent young Prince to 
be removed, in order to place the Crown on the 
Head of Lady Jane Grey, whom he had lately 
wedded to his Son Lord Guilford Dudley ; and 
thus he wouid at once have been the Father-in- 
Law of a Queen, and perhaps in a fair way (if 
that was his Deſign) to be himſelf a King, 

But the String of his Felicity was now at its 
full Stretch, and with his Attempt to charge it 
with ſtill greater Weight broke at once; for, 
miſſing of his Scheme to get the Princeſs Mar 
into his hands, ſhe took upon her the Style and 
State of Queen, and in a few days brought the 
proud Duke of Northumberland into ſuch Diff: 
culties and Diſtreis, that falling into deſpair, he 
ſurrender'd himſelf Priſoner, and ſoon afte 
ſhared the Fate of his Father by lofing his Head 
upon a Scaffold; then it was that the poor Lor 
Quondam was drawn out of Obſcurity, and know 
again by his old Title of Lord Dudley, inſtea 
ot being laughed at by the many, and pitied b 
a very few, which had been his Caſe for man 
Years. Inſtead of being called my Lord in jel 
and flouted by every rude Fellow upon wh: 
they were pleaſed to ſtile his left-handed Qualit 
he was now become as good a Peer as the bel 
and as ſuch ſummoned to Parliament in the fi 
of Queen Mary. But he did not live long 
enjoy this agreeable Change of Fortune; 
dying at his Lodgings in Old Palace-Yard, 


V 
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; Ap. I was buried at the Pariſh Church of S/. Margaret, 
King Weſtminſter. 


it the But the Memory of his Misfortunes and of 
iſtance the Wrongs done him by this haughty Duke, 
he un- were not buried wich him; for the Queen in the 
„ large ſecond Year of her Reign beſtow'd upon Edward 
raſping J Lord Dulley his Son many fine Manors in Mar— 


red by wickſoire and Staffordſhire, which came to the 
ince to Crown through the Forfeiture of the Duke of Nor- 
on the Hhumberland; and on the laſt Day of the next 
1 lately Near, in conſideration of- his Marriage with the 
yz and Daughter of the Lord Chandois, Maid of Ho- 
ther-in- nour to her Majeſty, King Philip and Queen 
way (it Mary were pleaſed to grant him and his Heirs 
ng. Male, lawfully begotten upon the ſaid Ca/varine 
W at its} Bridges, and for default of ſuch Iſſue, to the 
harge it right Heirs of the faid Edward, all thoſe Lord- 
de; for {hips of Sedgley, Hymley, and Suynford, with the 
eſs Man Parks of Elingſball, Sedgley and Hymley ; the 
Style and Hays, Foreſts and Chaces of Ajwood and 
aght the Chaſpell, and all the Lands called }/:{linzefiwerth 
ich Diff. in Sedg/ey ; with divers Lands and Tenements in 


eſpair, ht Ilymley, Womburne, and Swynden iu Con” Staff. 
on afteſf As allo by other Letters Patent, the whole 
his Healſſnitle of Dudley, the Park called the Conrgre, the 
JOOT Lord Park. called the Od Park of Dudley, and divers 


nd knowi Meſſuages and Lands lying in Dudley, Now!ey, 
y, inſtex and Seagley, in Com" S/aff. and to the Heirs 
pitied b Male of their two B-dies lawſully begotten ; all 
for man which came to the Crown by the Forteiture of the 

rd in jel fame Duke of Northumberland. 
pon wht Such were the mighty Changes that a few Years 
d Qualit brought forth; but put the Caſe that Lord Quon- 
s the bell dam had died in Obſcurity, and there had not 
in the filbeen any Interval between the Grandeur of the 
ive long Duke of Northumberland, and his potent Sons, 
tune; the Earls of F/arwick and Leicefter ; or ſuppoſe 
.- Tard, NLord Dudley's Son had continued a Minor till 
V tue 
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the Days of Queen Elizabeth, he would then, 
it he had not ſubmitted quietly to his Fate, been 
treated with the opprobious Names of Pretender 
and Impoſtor; and might have ſeen his antient 
Inheritance, of Dudley-Caſtle, boaſted of by thoſe 
who had no better Title to it than Fraud and 
Force could afford. That all this did not hap. 
pen was owing to mere Accident; to ſpeak like 
a Man of the World, or in the Language of 
Chriſtian, to the Diſpoſition of Providence; bu 
if it had, there would have been nothing ini 
{tranger or more wonderful than this moſt Poten 
Duke's aſſuming the Arms, Title, and Dignitz 
of an Engliſh Peer, in the Life-time of the rea 
Owner. This Story is juſt enough known tc 
our Genealogiſts and Antiquaries, to hear me ou 
in relating it; but the generality of the Wor! 
know nothing of it, and I dare ſay there ar 
numbers of great Lawyers, who from a bar 
ſtating of the Facts, without mention of Name 
or Authorities, would pronounce it impoſſible 
ſo true it is, that Poſſeſſion is eleven Points 1 
the Law, or rather eleven Points with the Law 
ers, who havea very indifferent Opinion of Righ 
and Title, if attended with Obſcurity and Want 
and oppoſed to Affluence and Power; but Juſtice 
which conſiders not either Accidents or Circum 
ſtances, frequently turns the Tables, as in thi 
Caſe, and by ways wholly her own, reſtores ever 

Man his Mare again. | 
There are none of theſe Relations, but wh: 
are founded upon the beſt Authority; and 
we take them together, we muſt allow that the 
contain Circumſtances, in every reſpect, as ut 
prizing, if not more ſo, than the Story which fir 
put us upon collecting them; and therefore the 
ſufficiently eſtabliſh this Propoſition, that nothin 
of a like nature ought, from its Oddneſs or Sin 
| gularity 


1 


then. gularity, to be eſteemed incredible or abſurd. 


been For what can be more ſtrange than Richard 
tender N Plantagenels living and dying in ſuch Obſcurity ? 
antient what more contrary to the ordinary Courſe of 
y thoſe I things, than Mary Cogno!*s Struggle for the Proof 
1d and Jof her Legitimacy, againſt her own Mother, who 
ot hay. ¶ vas not to be at all diſnonoured by owning her? 


dak like what more ſtriking, and yet more eaſy and na- 

e of a2] tural, than the change of the young Lord at Nurſe? 
= bu what more aſtoniſhing than the Practice uſed to 
ing in it defeat the Succeſſion of the young Count de S.. 
I Potent Ceran, if we except his being reſtored to that 
Dignity Succeſſion in ſpight of the Artifices of his Ene- 
F the real Þvics, the Subterfuges of the Lawyers, and the 
nown tofffgrcat Quality and mighty Intereſt of his Oppo- 
| nents? What approaches nearer to the Cafe now 


: Wort alk*d of, than the excluſion of the Baron of 
there are Dudley, even in his Life-time ; which Peerage 
| a bareÞowvever, continues {till in his Family 2 

\f Name Theſe were each of them in their beginning, I 
apoflible Ppean in their being firſt diſcloſed to the World, 
Points infſÞble to great Exceptions; and nothing but that 
the Law Tight of Evidence, which always waits upon 
n of Right ruth, could have brought them into that Situ- 


tion, in which we now behold them. If in 
ch Caſes, the declaring a thing to be idle, 
onſtrous, or romantick, had been ſufficient, 
ſe had never been entertained with ſo many 
ftraordinary Inſtances of Prudence, Equity, 
d Juſtice. It has been always, and very juſtly, *' 
cemed the higheſt Glory of great Judicatures, 


ind Want 
ut Juſtice 
r Circum 

as in thi 
tores ever 


* but wha 


ty: and i enquire ſtrictly, to hear with Patience, and 
96 0 the determine without Reſpect of Perſons ; and 


deed it is the Intereſt of Mankind in general, 
ſupport the Reputation of ſuch Tribunals z 
if warm Declamations, and general Surmiſes 
the Darkneſs and Intricacy of Cauſes, could 
ocure perpetual Injunctions, it would give the 
greateſt 


ect, as fu 
Y which firl 
'refore the 
that nothin 
neſs or Sin 

gularit) 
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greateſt Encouragement to Fraud, and Villany, 
and leave oppreſſed Innocence without Reſource. 


Upon the whole therefore, I think no hone 
Man, after reading this Treatiſe, can lay his 
Hand upon his Heart, and ſay, ſuch a Tranſ. 


action is ſtrange and improbable; and therefore 


it is net worth while to make any Enquiry 
about it. We live in an Age in which Avarice, 
Ambition, and the Thirſt of poſſeſſing what le 
gally belongs to another, prevail as ſtrongly 2 
ever they did, ſince the World began; and if 

11 ſupport of theſe, we ſhould introduce a lazy 
Liſtleſſneſs of examining what is repreſented tg 
us as perplexed and obſcure, a cowardly Dread 
of provoking the Rich and Powerful, who per- 
haps, are hecome ſo by iniquitous Means; 3 a po- 
litical Apprehenſion of ſtirring freſh Suits, by a 
Deciſion againſt a preſent Pofſefſor; there will 
foilow ſuch Conſequences as muſt, and that in 
no long time neither, unſettle all Order, over? 
turn all Succeſſion, and abſolutely deſtroy the 
Peace and Safety of Society. Upon this Prin- 
ciple it muſt appear abſolutely neceſſary to dif 

courage that kind of Scepticiſm, which is ſo pte. 

valent in the World, unleſs we will reſolve tg 
ſacrifice the Rights of living Perſons, and the 
Security of our Poſterity;” to a chimerical Feat 
of attacking outward Appearances; and ew 
amining the Pretentions of Perſons in low Cit 
cumſtances, who expoſe themſelves to the greateſt 
Dangers from a laudable Defire of obtaining 
Juſtice ; a Deſire we never can extinguiſh in them, 
but to the hazard of our ſelves; for he who 
countenances another's Wrong, deprives himfc| 
of all Right to redreis, when he comes to be in 
jured in bis Turn. | 
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